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PREFACE 


TH1s volume of sermons—like all volumes 
of sermons—needs an apology. Sermons are 
intended to be heard, not read; and that 
which, uttered by the living voice of the 
preacher, may have a fire and impart a glow 
of its own, is quite another thing when— 
with all the fire gone out of it—it is served 
up cold to the critic. These particular ser- 
mons were certainly never intended for 
publication; they are simply discourses ad- 
dressed by a parish priest to his own con- 
gregation, and it is only after considerable 
hesitation that—being asked to contribute a 
volume to the present series—I have under- 
taken to publish them. Moreover, I have 
had a private and personal difficulty in pre- 
paring this book for the press. Most of my 
sermons are not written out before delivery, 
and therefore “perish in the using.” This, 
in itself, is no great loss, but it has obviously 


limited my selection, and must be the excuse 
AE 
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for a certain amount of repetition in some of 
the sermons selected, which, though touching 
kindred subjects, were originally separated 
by a considerable interval of time. I have 
only to add that where, as must sometimes 
have happened, I have failed to acknow- 
ledge my debt to other preachers or writers, 
the omission has not been intentional. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS 


THE TEN VIRGINS 


(ADVENT) 


“Five of them were wise, and five were foolish.”’— 
St. Matruew xxv. 2. 

“Then shall two be in the field; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left. Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left.’’»—Sr. 
MatrHew xxiv. 40, 41. 


In both these passages our Lord seems to be 
drawing attention to the combination of out- 
ward resemblances and inward differences in 
the lives of men: the similarity of circwm- 
stances which so often conceals dissimilarity 
of characters. How striking it is in the case 
of the ten virgins! “Five of them were wise, 
and five were foolish;” but it was only later, in 
the course of events, that this vital difference 
was disclosed ; outwardly there was nothing to 
distinguish these two widely separated groups. 
It was not as though the wise were neat and 
trim and ready and alert, and the foolish 


dirty and dishevelled, with garments un- 
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washed and lamps unlighted; on the con- 
trary, we notice (a) that they “all went forth 
to meet the bridegroom”; all alike with the 
lamps in their hands, with the garlands on 
their heads, with the songs on their lips; all 
alike seeming ready, prepared, eager ; and (6), 
just as they resembled one another in their 
appearance of preparation and readiness, so 
also they resembled one another in apparent 
weakness: “while the bridegroom tarried, 
they all slumbered and slept.” The well- 
known picture of one half of them watching 
with sleepless eyes, while the others lay prone 
in gross and careless slumber, has no warrant 
from the parable itself; on the contrary, the 
point of Christ is that here, too, they resem- 
bled one another: “they all slumbered and 
slept.” So also with the other portion of the 
text—“ Two men shall be in the field.” There 
they are, those labouring men, dressed alike, 
pursuing together, side by side, the same 
round of common toil, both apparently on 
the same level; rising early, eating, drinking, 
going to rest, in the same way; the sort of 
routine which seems to destroy the indi- 
viduality of men, to forbid strongly-defined 
differences, to make them go, like a flock of 
sheep, undistinguished, undistinguishable ; but 
“the one is taken and the other left.” “Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill.” How 
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often Christ as He trod the paths and fields of 
Galilee, how often must He have seen that 
sight! The lowest and simplest of all kinds 
of labour: one woman holding the lower stone 
of the small hand-mill, while another turned 
the upper stone and ground the corn. How 
few, in watching that familiar sight, could 
have seen more than this—could be struck by 
the thought of any distinction, vital and pro- 
found, between these two poor drudges; but 
lo! there is one eye which marks the distinc- 
tion. “The one is taken and the other left.” 
1. Here, then, we have our first thought— 
that under apparent resemblances, external 
resemblances, there may lie a complete and 
profound distinction of character. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. It is, for instance, 
an obvious fact that respectability often, 
indeed usually, tends to resemble goodness— 
all the virgins had their lamps burning. In 
the same way people who occupy a fair posi- 
tion in the world, who have been gently nur- 
tured, who have been well or fairly well 
educated, who have similar places in society, 
tend to present a similar appearance in their 
customs and habit of life. You cannot at first 
tell, or perhaps even at last tell, which are the 
really good men, and which are the merely 
respectable ones. Here, we will say, are two 
men; the one has really religious principles ; 
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he has the love of God in his heart; he seeks 
His grace in prayer and communion ; he lives 
as “seeing Him who is invisible.” The other 
has none of these characteristics; he rarely or 
never prays in secret; he seldom thinks of 
God; he has no Divine standard in his own 
soul; indeed, he is practically, if not theoreti- 
cally, an atheist. The one, in a word, is 
formed from within—his life “hidden with 
Christ in God”; the other is formed from 
without—by the customs or demands of society. 
Yet, as you meet them in ordinary society, 
they look much the same; both are honest 
and honourable, so far as is known; neither is 
cruel nor blasphemous nor violent. You could 
not tell, from without, which is the man of 
faith, the man of prayer. Yet in spite of 
resemblances between them, there is really a 
distinction as vital as we can conceive. For 
respectability is simply a regard for appear- 
ances—a regard for man; goodness is a regard 
for realities—a regard for God. No deeper 
difference can be imagined or conceived. 

2. And so, too, in apparent weaknesses 
there is also very frequently a resemblance 
—‘‘ They all,” to quote once more the Parable 
of the Virgins, “they all slumbered and slept.” 
So calm is apt to look very much like indif- 
ference. Take our two men again. Neither 
of them apparently has his eye on “the 
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coming of the Bridegroom,” on the great 
account which he must give of his life. 
Neither of them talks of it. Neither of them 
speaks of the “hope” or “fear” that is in 
him. Neither of them, a shallow spectator 
might say, can really believe in these things ; 
if he did so, he would certainly present more 
appearance of doing so. Anyhow, if one does, 
the other does, for they are so much alike, 
«They all slumbered and slept.” But these 
superficial judgments count for very little. 
Freedom from pain may mean freedom from 
disease, or it may mean mortification; calm of 
soul may mean—it sometimes does mean—the 
apathy of indifference, or unbelief, or careless- 
ness ; or it may mean a peace of quite another 
kind, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” Absence of 
noise may mean absence of water, the dry and 
parched channel; or it may mean the stillness, 
the silence of a tide which “moving seems 
asleep, too full for sound or foam.” 

But the teaching of our Lord is that “ what- 
soever is covered shall be revealed”; that the 
secret distinctions of character, unobserved 
now, shall be made visible. In the Parable of 
the Ten Virgins we see the truth illustrated. 
There comes into their lives a crisis, a judg- 
ment, “At midnight there was a cry made, 
Behold the Bridegroom cometh!” Then, and 
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not till then, the distinction between the two 
groups of virgins appears; the “folly” and 
the “wisdom” become apparent. “Then all 
these virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 
And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of 
your oil, for our lamps are going out.” “Our 
lamps are going out!” Ah! then and there 
is revealed the emptiness of the empty soul; 
of the soul that has known nothing of the 
hidden life, of the secret prayer; which has 
never taken the trouble to prepare itself for 
those awful “crises” in which the true, the 
hidden strength of the soul appears; which 
“has taken no oil in its vessels,” and stands at 
last, when all its light is needed, with the 
smoking wick and the expiring flame! 

And this is just what does happen. It is 
not in quiet and untroubled times, when the 
lamp of life seems to burn gaily without any 
effort of our own, while in peace and security 
men “slumber and sleep ”—it is not in the 
“seasons of calm weather” that the true man, 
the character of the man, is made manifest, but 
in the sudden awakening calls—the midnight 
cries—the crises of life, that what has been 
“hidden” is “revealed.” Two men, with no 
great calls upon them, may go on, as we have 
said, for years the same; their lamps are 
burning; you could not say which was the 
braver or the better man of the two. There 
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has been nothing, as we say, to “bring them 
out.” Suddenly, at some slight notice, there 
comes the great call—the “midnight ery.” It 
comes, perhaps, in some moment of peril—the 
call to do the great deed, to forget themselves, 
to risk their lives, even to sacrifice them ; and 
then, in that supreme moment, the true 
character is revealed. The one accepts the 
opportunity, the other shrinks from it; “the 
one is taken and the other left.” Two girls 
are living in the same house; both are happy 
and cheerful and pleasant and amiable; there 
has been nothing to make them otherwise— 
nothing to try or test them. Then there 
comes into the house a great sorrow, the long, 
painful, continued illness of father or mother 
—an illness demanding from the younger and 
stronger members of the family all the 
patience, all the unselfishness, all the love 
of which they are capable. Then the dis- 
tinction between the two sisters, one of whom 
is “wise” with a heavenly wisdom, and the 
other “foolish,” becomes clear to every eye; 
and one of them is taken and the other left. 
And so, in one way or another, all through 
life, this working of character is to be dis- 
cerned. I do not say it is always visible. 
Calmness, and happiness, and prosperity, and 
good times often seem to reduce men and 
women to the same level; in appearance, at 
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least, though not in reality. Becky Sharp 
thought it would be easy to be good if she 
had money enough; and easy it is if you take 
“ goodness” in an extremely false sense. The 
rich man is not tempted to steal, at least not 
in a poor and paltry fashion; the healthy 
man finds it easy to be cheerful; the happy 
one is not tempted to “curse God and die.” 
And so we go on for years, it may be with 
none to discern that we have “no oil in our 
vessels,” that our souls are void indeed! But, 
nevertheless, in a higher or lower degree, 
these sortings are always going on. There is 
the sorting of worldly loss, for instance: two 
men lose all their money; the one feels and 
says that he has lost everything ; the other 
knows and feels that he has still something 
left—his own soul; there is the sorting of 
pain and sickness; there are the sharp crises 
and illuminating moments in which even now 
the “wheat” and the “chaff” are displayed 
and separated; and all these midnight cries, 
these comings of the Bridegroom, these 
solemn crises, these revealing moments, are, 
according to our Lord, but the foreshadowing 
and premonition of one other greater than 
all; and the last judgment is to be the final 
revelation of character. 

Let us take, then, to ourselves this morning 
two practical thoughts suggested by the 
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subject on which I have been addressing 
you. 

1. The thought of the supreme value of 
character, and therefore the supreme value 
of the individual soul. One of our commonest 
dangers is that of always trying to judge men 
and women by groups or classes, #.e., by-cir- 
cumstance instead of character, by certain 
superficial notes and marks; an error which 
often results in the scorn and contempt of the 
individual, as belonging to a class which we 
despise, or an utter failure to realise or recog- 
nise the fact that every single person is 
different from every other one; that we 
cannot lump men into classes and label them 
with names in some mental museum of our 
own. It is this truth on which Christ insists. 
“Then shall be two in the field; the one shall 
be taken, and the other left. Two women shall 
be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, 
and the other left.” “Two women grinding 
at the mill!” Ah! those forlorn and faded 
figures! Two women with worn and fur- 
rowed faces, with coarse and hard hands— 
with all the grace and beauty of their girl- 
hood gone out of them—as happens so soon 
in women of the labouring classes—inured to 
toil, prematurely aged by care and poverty, 
surely one is much the same as the other! 
‘Two men shall be in the field”—two men, 
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as we have seen them, bending over their 
spades; baring their heads at the music of 
the Angelus! Two men, as we have known 
them here in England, eating their dinner in 
the shadow of the hedge, trudging homeward 
to the smoke of an English cottage; two 
agricultural labourers whom we have called 
“slow” and “stupid,” whose dim and drab 
and inarticulate life we have never under- 
stood; what are they but beasts of burden ; 
have they any souls at all? Is not this the 
way that many think and speak of them? 
Some of you may remember one of Faber’s 
poems called “The Old Labourer,” the dull, 
silent animal with a hidden life that none 
discovered or understood— 


‘And so he lived his life, 
A kind of passive strife, 
Upon the God within his heart relying; 
Men left him all alone 
Because he was unknown, 
But he heard the angels sing when he was dying.” 


Two men in one field, dressed alike, living 
alike, yet each with a world in his own soul, 
and with an eternal difference between them! 
But still we class and label men and women— 
Two men of the City! Two women of Society! 
And in every one a life working its own 
inevitable judgment, until “the one shall be 
taken, and the other left!” 
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2. And, finally, there is the thought—which, 
though old and commonplace, is surely also a 
very deep and searching one—that though 
none may see the depths of our souls, yet 
there is One who even now is never deceived 
by appearances—One who knows the true 
drift and tendency of our lives, who beholds 
us not only as we are, but as we are becoming 
—as we are to be. He knows the Virgins 
who, even when they sleep, are ready. He 
knows—He alone knows—the secret struggle, 
the silent prayers, the seemingly vain and 
baffled efforts of those who never sing but 
“die with all the music in them.” And He 
knows, too, the emptiness of the empty soul 
—the secret defects which must come out at 
last. ... And often and often it must be that 
when souls seem brightest He marks the ex- 
piring flame; and when lives are most melo- 
dious it is He who discerns the unsuspected 
flaw— 


“The little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute.” 
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‘Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” —1 Sv. Joun ii. 15. 


Ir is not easy for us to understand these 
words. It is not easy for us to set ourselves 
in St. John’s position, or to see things with 
his eyes. Words change their meaning as 
time goes on, and we still use them, hardly 
realising how great the change has been. 
What, for instance, do we mean by the word 
“world,” and what did St. John mean? Let 
us answer the last question first. 

With St. John, then, we may say with truth 
that the world meant nothing less than this— 
the present visible order of things, human 
society as it was constructed in the days in 
which he lived. Let us remember what he 
saw. The great fact of the world in his day 
was the Roman Empire, and to the apostle 
the Roman Empire was inevitably and in- 
extricably associated with hostility to the 

3 17 
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Church of God. He saw that Empire, splendid 
still, but corrupt and degraded; he saw it with 
its God-Emperor, drunk with the blood of the 
saints—the very incarnation, as it were, of 
antichrist. He saw heathen society stained 
by nameless and shameless vices, sunk in 
atheism and superstition. No doubt there 
was much to see beside all this. Then, too, 
there were pure lives, and loving hearts, and 
tender human affections, and peaceful homes, 
and seekings after God, and longings for 
better things, but St. John discerns only the 
darker side, doubly dark to him whose eyes 
had seen and whose hands had handled the 
Word of Life, and again there burst from his 
lips such words as these: ‘Marvel not, my 
brethren, if the world hate you.” “The spirit 
of antichrist is in the world already.” “The 
whole world lieth in the Evil One.” “Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” 

We must remember, too, that the whole life 
of the early disciples was dominated by the 
expectation of some immediate coming of 
Christ, before which all the visible order of 
things was to vanish. The world was always 
“passing away” with the lusts thereof. At 
any moment as they watched, or worked, or 
prayed, they might lift their eyes to see the 
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heavens open and the Son of man coming on 
the clouds. It was “the last hour”; “the end 
of all things was at hand”; all that their eyes 
saw was, as it were, an unreal show, a mirage 
which, even as they looked at it, might dis- 
appear. It was a phantom whose shadowy 
existence would be terminated when the dawn 
broke and the shadows fled away. 

And as with St. John, so also with St. 
Paul. In his earlier Epistles, at any rate, 
the expectation of the immediate coming of 
Christ dominated all his conceptions.- It is 
impossible to mistake the meaning of his 
words—of such words, for instance, as these : * 
“For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. For the Lord Himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: Then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the 
air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

It is no wonder that St. Paul considered 
that this vanishing and perishing world was 
hardly worthy of any serious attention: + 
“But this I say, brethren, the time is short: it 


* 1 Thess, iv. 15. + 1 Cor, vii. 29. 
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remaineth that both they that have wives 
be as though they had none; and they that 
weep, as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though they possessed not; 
and they that use this world, as not abusing 
it: for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 

We may, perhaps, see the same feeling in 
his attitude towards Art. He goes to Athens, 
but apparently sees nothing beautiful there. 
Those creations, which have been the admira- 
tion and despair of succeeding generations, 
awoke no admiration in his breast. He saw 
only idols in those sublime images of the 
human form divine. His interests were else- 
where; his conversation was in heaven; the 
* flesh” which the Greek sculptor exalted in 
marble was to him but the enemy in which 
no good thing dwelleth, the symbol of the 
lower nature which he was to bring into 
subjection. No doubt if the apostle could 
have had his way these “idols” would have 
fared but ill at his hand. And when we pass 
—if we may make such a sudden transition 
from the Apostolic times to the Middle Ages 
—we may still find in those days a lingering 
remnant of the same spirit. The world is still 
“very evil,” and the times are still “ waxing 
late.” The monastery is the only refuge of 
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men anxious to save their souls. “ During 
the Middle Ages man had lived enveloped in 
a cowl; he had not seen the beauty of the 
world, or had seen it only to cross himself 
and turn aside and tell his beads and pray. 
Like St. Bernard, travelling on the shores of 
Lake Leman and noticing neither the azure 
of the waters, nor the luxuriousness of the 
vines, nor the mountains with their robe of 
sun and snow, but bending a thought-bur- 
dened forehead over the neck of his mule, 
even like this monk humanity passed,a care- 
ful pilgrim, intent on the terrors of sin, death, 
and judgment, along the highways of the 
world, and had scarcely known that they were 
sight-worthy or life a blessing. Pleasure was 
a sin, the world a fleeting show, man fallen 
and lost, death the only certainty, heaven 
hard to win, ignorance acceptable to God as 
the proof of faith and submission, obedience 
and mortification the only safe rules of life. 
These were the fixed ideas of the ascetic 
Medizval Church.”* When we read such 
words as these, or when we hear the language 
of St. Paul and St. John, we cannot but be 
sensible, we cannot, if we are candid, but 
confess that a great and striking change has 
come over our conception of religion. We 
may still go on using the old language about 


* J, A. Symonds’ “ Age of the Despots.” 
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the world, but we are conscious of a certain 
insincerity in doing so. We cannot at least 
pretend to use it in exactly the same way or 
with exactly the same old meaning. 

What, then, are the chief causes and reasons 
for these changes of feeling ? 

There is first the certain fact that the early 
disciples and apostles were mistaken in ex- 
pecting an immediate “coming of Christ” in 
the method in which they expected it—that 
is, as a termination of the present, visible 
order of things. “Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man,” the Lord Himself had said, 
and it is very noticeable that in St. Paul’s 
later Epistles the conception of the end of the 
world, which had so eoloured his earlier 
letters, appears to have faded away under the 
guidance of the Spirit, and he rather set 
himself to organise the Church which was to 
go forth into the world. And in the same 
way we too, after well nigh on two thousand 
years, if we are to see in the facts of history 
the acts of God, are bound to believe that the 
will of God is not that we should be ever 
looking for the end of the world, but should 
rather expect and look for a continuance of 
the present order of things. And in the next 
place we have to recognise that, as the result 
of 1,900 years of Christianity, whatever may 
be its failures and disappointments, it is 
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impossible for us to see; as St. John saw, 
the world standing over visibly against the 
Church, its persecutor and enemy, the very 
embodiment of a spirit of antichrist; for a 
great part of the world, as we know it, has 
become at least nominally Christian; and 
though human nature is much the same now 
as in the days of the Roman Emperor, yet it 
can hardly be denied that human society has 
been partially leavened by Christian thought 
and influence—that Christian civilisation, in 
spite of its glaring defects, is not the same 
thing as even the highest civilisation that 
man attained before the coming of Christ. 
For this reason we simply cannot view the 
world with St. Paul’s eyes; we cannot believe 
that the civilisation of the last nineteen 
hundred years has been all wrong; we cannot 
believe that society, as it is organised to-day, 
is wholly of the devil. We look on the world 
as it actually is, with all its complex life, with 
all its arts and sciences, with all its numerous 
appliances to alleviate human suffering. We 
see all the multitudinous developments of 
commerce, all the means of production and 
exchange; we gaze at the mercantile navies 
covering the seas; we notice what virtues of 
resource and watchfulness and good faith 
and self-denial are and must be developed 
to render possible the work of this vast 
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machinery. We know that in the business 
world there are millions and millions of honest 
labourers, conscientious, patient workers. We 
feel, as it were, the pulse of the world, and 
find it beating with a quick life. Is it all 
wrong? Does it all lie in the Evil One? 
Are we to regard it as simply a device of 
antichrist ? 

No, we are conscious that we cannot do so, 
that we ought not todo so. We feel that the 
sharp lines that divided the Church and the 
world are not to be drawn now. They run 
ever into one another. The Church indeed is 
distinct from the world, but it is always in 
it, and almost always the world is in the 
Church. How false, we feel, are the arbitrary 
distinctions between sacred and secular! It 
is not only, so we feel to-day, not only the 
priest at the altar who is the minister of God; 
there is a ministry of God with the merchant 
in his office, the labourer in the fields, or the 
artist who, having received His word in forms 
of beauty, is striving with a faithful and true 
heart to keep it. So also in our amusements. 
How misleading are the minute and fine- 
drawn distinctions which people make, or 
which they used to try to make, between 
worldly and unworldly recreations. If the 
world could be labelled, how easy to avoid 
worldliness! But indeed “ worldliness,” as we 
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shall see, is not to be located; it is a spirit, 
subtle, penetrating, permeating; it defies the 
boundaries which would check or exclude it. 
If it is to be found in the theatre or the 
Stock Exchange, it can make itself equally 
at home in the Church Congress or the Evan- 
gelical tea-meeting. Away with all these 
formal divisions! It is the part of the 
Church to claim the world for God; the 
Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ can touch 
and ennoble all departments of human 
activity. The leaven of the Kingdom must 
work in and transform the measures of the 
world. This is our creed, surely; this is the 
meaning at least of the Incarnation. “The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
“What God has cleansed, make not thou 
common.” But it may be asked, Is there, 
then, no meaning for us in the words of the 
apostle, “Love not the world” (so we hear 
the grave and solemn music), “love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him”? Is the danger 
all past, is the warning needed no longer, or, 
if the words are still to be received, what is 
this world which we are bound to hate? 
Ah! let us be sure, the warning of the 
apostle is needed now, and the spirit which 
animated his words is eternally true. Indeed, 
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shall we not say that we need his warning 
now more than ever? ‘How hard to be a 
Christian!” sighs the poet, and it is not less 
hard to be a Christian in these days of facile 
toleration, in these days when, on the whole, 
a profession of Christianity is a good deal 
easier than a profession of atheism, when the 
world and the Church seem to have kissed 
each other; it is not the less hard now to 
“love not the world,” to escape a taint of 
worldliness; for what is this world which 
we are told not to love? what is “ worldliness” ? 
Love of the world, worldliness, my brethren, 
as we have already said, is not a series of 
definite acts; it is not the pursuit of this or 
that trade, or profession or occupation; it is 
not a taste for the drama, or enjoyment of 
the beauty of nature or of art; it is rather 
a certain temper, a spirit—the temper which 
regards the outward and the visible rather 
than the inward and spiritual elements in 
life and man and society, which looks at 
things apart from and without reference to 
God, which sees and values the external and 
the unreal, the transient, the accidental, rather 
than the permanent, the essential, the eternal. 
Let me just illustrate what I mean. 

There are two views of life. To one man 
his life means so many years, so many 
opportunities of acquisition and enjoyment 
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Success means the attainment of such-and- 
_ such a position, of so many pleasures; and 
want of success is the failure to reach these 
ends. Another man is engaged in precisely 
the same occupation; he too has his aims, his 
ambitions, his recreations, but he knows that 
none of these things are the real things, none 
abide, they pass away, and in the midst of 
them all, beneath them all, greater than all, is 
the real work of life, the formation of his 
own character. Here he feels is the real 
thing, that which gives a meaning to all 
the rest, that to which all the rest minister, 
that which alone can give them any signi- 
ficance and dignity, which may give even 
a significance and dignity to the poor trifles of 
life. “The things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Again there is the worldly and the un- 
worldly view of man. How do we judge 
man? Have we power to look beneath the 
outward, the accidental, to the inward, the 
real? We know only too well—it has been 
the theme of satirists for ages now—how men 
are mostly accounted of—-‘‘ Wealth,” says one 
writer, “wealth values wealth; income pays 
respect to income,” and not only wealth has 
a slavish reverence for riches and titles, but 
poverty has it too. The love of riches and 
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titles is the common mark of the common 
man—common, not by birth, but in mind— 
and it is a failing which is apparently the 
birthright and the blessing of a considerable 
portion of the middle classes. It is only those 
who have some love of the Father, who are 
able to look beneath this accident to find 
the true man. There is indeed no surer sign 
of the grace of unworldliness than this, to 
be able to honour the poor man; not only to 
feed him or to patronise him from a little 
Olympus of your own, but to honour him if 
he be worthy of honour, to see in him the 
image of the Redeemer, to refuse to be taken 
in by accidents, to find below the coarse and 
common garb and the mean and poor sur- 
roundings—to find the man, the Christ, the 
spiritual being, the Child of God. Alas! my 
brethren, how many of us bear this test? and 
yet this, more than anything else perhaps 
that we can name, this is the true sign of 
the man who loves not the world, who sees 
things as they really are, and as Christ Him- 
self would see them. 

And, finally, a test of worldliness is to 
be found in our way of regarding human 
society. We can view society as a mass of 
individuals engaged in purchasing and ex- 
change, in making and buying and selling, 
in heaping up riches and increasing them. 
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We can see this and nothing more, or we can 
discern beneath all these outward and visible 
signs an inward and spiritual significance, the 
unveiling of a great idea, the working of 
a Divine spirit in the slow and painful 
evolution of human brotherhood. How easy 
it is to take a materialistic view of social 
progress we know well, whenever we listen 
to the complacent compilers of statistics 
dwelling on the increase of material wealth. 
How delusive this show of prosperity may 
also be, we know when we see nation warring 
against nation, or hear the mutterings of 
revolutionary socialism or witness some 
ferocious outburst of anarchy. It is almost 
unnecessary in this dark hour of woe to 
offer the tribute of our sympathy to our 
American kinsmen,* or to express our hatred 
of that foul deed which has lately horrified 
the world, but even at such a time as this 
thoughtful men will ask themselves, “ What 
is the meaning of these things? of these dark 
blots on our modern civilisation? May they 
not have a warning to ourselves? Is it 
possible we have been trusting too much to 
mere material progress, and forgotten that 
from this alone there can never rise a true 
human society? Have we forgotten the 


* Preached soon after the assassination of President 
McKinley. 
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supreme value of human life?” Frederick 
Denison Maurice said fifty years ago :— 
“What I have tried to say in these lectures 
is that the reorganisers of society and the 
conservators of society are at war because 
they start from the same vicious premisses ; 
because they tacitly assume lands, goods, 
money, labour, some subjects of possession, to 
be the basis of society, and therefore wish to 
begin by changing or maintaining the con- 
ditions of that possession, whereas, the true 
radical reform and radical conservation must 
go much deeper and say: ‘Human relations 
not only should lie, but do lie beneath all 
these, and when you substitute, upon one pre- 
text or another, property relations for these, 
you destroy our English life and English 
constitution, you introduce hopeless anarchy.” 
The aim of the great Co-operative move- 
ment in this country was not to make money, 
but to make men, to develop the divine spirit 
in man and in society; and unless Christian 
civilisation ministers to this end, we must 
indeed be compelled to admit that, in spite 
of all our progress, it is after all but a failure. 
It is the part of the Church of Christ, now 
more than ever, to strive to leaven the world 
with the principles and the spirit of our Lord. 
All true and abiding society must rest, not on 
material wealth, necessary as that is, but on 
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the basis laid down in the Lord’s Prayer: “ Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
on earth as it is in heaven.” There is no 
other way. To those who merely love the 
world and the things which are in the world, 
who cannot see beneath the visible and the 
material, it will seem, no doubt, but an empty 
dream, but it is for us who say the Lord’s 
Prayer to look forward, to hope, to believe, 
even though all our failures seem to mock 
our hope and to cast scorn upon our creed, 
that the Spirit of God may yet brood upon the 
face of the deep, bringing order out of 
chaos—that there may yet come out of all 
“this noise of strife and groaning, a deeper 
and a juster brotherhood”—a brotherhood 
whose bond of inspiration shall be the com- 
mon love of the Father; a day when in the 
ordered ranks of a better society none shall 
feel themselves outcast, and each one shall 
have his place and opportunity and feel the 
dignity of his service. For that day it is our 
part to work and pray. Go forth, then, with 
faith in God. Go forth in the great words 
of a great teacher *— 

“Go forth thou weeping, bearing precious 
seed, until the time come and the kingdom, 
when Christ’s gift of bread and bequest of 
peace shall be ‘unto this last’ as unto thee.” 


* Ruskin, ‘‘ Unto this last,” 
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THE NAME OF JESUS 
(A NEW YEAR’S SERMON) 
“His name was called Jesus.”—Sr. Luxs ii, 21. 


It is hardly possible for the most careless 
reader of..the—OQld.-Testament~ andthe» New 
Testament to avoid being struck by the 
intense significance which is attached to 
names. Indeed, the “name” among the 
Hebrews was almost an equivalent of the 
“personality” or “character” or nature of 
the person or thing named; and, consequently, 
when a writer wishes to express forcibly the 
nature of a person or place, he says “he 
will be called So-and-so,” or “his name will 
be So-and-so.” It is in the light of this usage 
that we must read one of the most striking 
stories of the Old Testament history, the 
struggle of Jacob on the heights of Penuel. 
There, you will remember, Jacob is repre- 
sented as struggling with an angel, who yet 


seems to be something more than angelical. 
35 
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In the mingling of fact and figure we cannot 
tell how much to take literally ; but the heart 
of it is evidently the spiritual struggle in 
which Jacob feels himself to be. “ And 
Jacob was left alone, and there wrestled a 
man with him until the breaking of the day: 

. and Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I 
pray thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore 
dost thou ask after my name? and he blessed 
him there.” * In this mysterious scene we may 
see the perpetual effort of the nation whom 
Jacob represented to know the “name” of 
God; and all the history of Israel in the 
Old Testament is a record of the gradual 
learning of that Name; the growth in the 
apprehension of the nature and character of 
God. Here was of course the great contrast 
between the mass of the people and the 
prophets. The people believed in their 
Jehovah, but it was mainly as a national 
God, the God of the land, giver of corn and 
wine, whose most pleasing service was 
sacrifice and offering; while to the prophets 
He was a purely ethical being, elevated far 
above the people, the righteous ruler, to whom 
material offerings were indifferent, and whose 
service could be nothing but a righteous life. 

This was, as we know, the great service 
which the prophets of Israel did to the world ; 


* Genesis xxxii. 24, 29. 
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they vindicated the “name” of God. And 
what was done by prophets for Israel was 
done, I suppose, in all countries and peoples 
which have any history at all—to a certain 
degree—by “prophets” of their own. The 
difficulty has never been to get people to 
believe in God; that they have done easily 
enough ; they have had gods many and lords 
many; always, everywhere men have had 
their religions, based mainly on fear, and 
have performed their religious ceremonies 
with punctilious care, to gods whom they 
had made after their own image; and every- 
where there have arisen teachers with higher 
conceptions of God in their own souls, to say, 
* You do not know His name: what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God?” 
The triumph of the moral over the ritual 
element everywhere has marked the gradual 
revelation of the “name” of God. 

To us, my brethren—need I say—Chris- 
tianity is not merely one of many religions: 
it is the religion. Jesus Christ is not one of 
many teachers; He is the “Word of God,” 
the revelation to the world of His nature 
and character, the final answer to the great 
ery, “Tell me Thy name.” ... “Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us.... He 
that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father.” . 
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What deep significance, then, is there in the 
fact that when He thus revealed Himself to 
men, “His name was called Jesus”? It was 
not a remarkable name. It was a name 
which had been borne by hundreds and thou- 
sands of Israelites in days gone by. It was 
a name which was, doubtless, borne even then 
by hundreds of children among the hills of 
Galilee. His name was called Joshua—Jesus ! 
It would have had, we must remember, no 
special meaning for those who heard it; and 
though the angelic message recalled the 
underlying significance of the word, yet its 
deepest significance is surely this—that it 
was a common human name. It gives us, 
this simple human name, it gives us an 
insight into what we may venture to call 
the “humanity” of God; it tells us that He 
is intelligible and has made Himself under- 
stood ; it tells us that “ Love” in God, though 
infinitely greater, means the same, not some- 
thing different from what we call Love in 
man....It is surely a matter for deep 
thought and unspeakable gratitude that the 
final answer to the great cry of the best men 
in all ages to God, “Tell me Thy name,” has 
been answered in the giving of the human 
name, which brings God so infinitely nearer 
than aught else can ever do... . Now when 
little children ask us of God—what and who 
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He is—we can simply answer, “His name is 
called Jesus.” Pictures of Christ will tell 
them and tell us more than a _ thousand 
volumes of philosophers or theologians. .. . 
“Tell me Thy name.” “His name is smi | 
Jesus.”_) How nobly both Jacob’s strugglé* 
on Penuel and the answer to it is summed up 

in the familiar words of Charles Wesley— 


‘© T know Thee, Saviour, who Thou art, 
Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend: 
Nor wilt Thou with the night depart 
But stay and love me to the end; 
Thy mercies never shall remove ; 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love.” 


“His Name was called Jesus.” It is very 
interesting to note how soon the Name of 
Jesus became a force in the world. Read 
your New Testament and see for yourselves 
in what various ways that Name is used, and 
how full of meaning are the uses. Men felt 
that there was a new force, a new inspiration 
in the world. Let us take one or two instances 
of what I mean. At the very beginning of 
the Acts we find Peter and John going up to 
the Temple to pray. There at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple lies a crippled beggar— 
the very representative, may we not say, of 
the weak, the despised, the poor, the help- 
less men and women in all the world— 
the people with whom the world does not 
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know what to do. “Silver and gold have I 
none,” says the apostle, “but in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” 
Do not think merely of what is unusual, or, 
as we should say, miraculous in this incident. 
It is the first pronouncing over the poor, 
the weak, the helpless of the great Name 
which has been, ever since, their chief help 
and protection—the only Name in which men 
have ever gone to them with some message 
of hope and strength — recognising their 
humanity and speaking to them in the power 
of Him who also bore a human name—whose 
name was Jesus. 

Or again, notice that expression in the 
Acts of the Apostles, “They were baptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus.” <A certain 
theological difficulty is involved here, which 
I briefly notice. Our Lord had connected 
baptism with the “name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”; in Acts 
we find men baptized into the “name of 
Jesus.” We must conclude either that the 
words, “the name of Jesus,” were used as an 
alternative to those prescribed by Christ, 
or that the words, “into the name of Jesus,” 
signify “into the obedience of Jesus; into the 
acknowledgment of His authority; into the 
solemn recognition of Him as Lord and 
Master.” And in thus recognising Him they 
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recognised the fact of human brotherhood, and 
solemnly dedicated themselves to the service 
of the humanity which Christ had identified 
with Himself when “His name was called 
Jesus.” My brethren, in this sense we have 
all been baptized into the name of Jesus! 
How ghastly in the light of that name 
appear the lives of mere frivolity and self- 
indulgence—the frivolity and self-indulgence 
of those who bear the name of Jesus! Have 
most of us yet realised what it is to be 
baptized into the name of Jesus? Has the 
thought of service and self-surrender yet 
entered into our minds? Let us remember 
that to avoid gross vice or public scandal is 
not, as we are apt to suppose, all that is 
required of us. Our Lord on earth was very 
tender to some sins. For there are sins— 
such as those of passion—which, sooner or 
later, bring their own punishment with them. 
These were the sins which all could see— 
which all could condemn. Of them He says 
little; His bitterest word, His deadliest wrath 
—the wrath of the Lamb—is reserved for 
sins of the spirit; for the pride which 
separates itself from the brethren; for the 
selfishness which lives in purple and fine 
linen and fares sumptuously every day— 
which regards life as a field for careless self- 
indulgence—and forgets. the Lazarus at the 
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gate. The name of Jesus stands, not indeed 
for any mere asceticism, with which it has 
nothing in common, but it stands for love, 
for pity, for self-denial, if necessary for self- 
sacrifice; and woe unto those who, baptized 
into that Name, have never even attempted 
to realise the obligation of human brother- 
hood! 

‘His name was called Jesus.” Ah, how 
well that we have His name with us! We 
are not inclined to underrate the power of 
names. We know what they can do. We 
speak of great causes or great movements. 
But if a cause is to prosper it must either 
find visible expression in some great per- 
sonality, or, if that personality be withdrawn 
from the eyes of men, it must be associated 
with a great name. Then the name stands 
for the man, and the man stands for the 
cause. He represents, he vitalises it! He 
makes it real, living! In the political or 
religious contest of our day, how often we 
find men, without living leaders, trying to 
shelter themselves under the protection of a 
great name! If only this cause can be asso- 
ciated with this name or that, if only they 
can get into its shadow, that will be some- 
thing! There are certain names in history 
which are still with us the very symbols, as 
it were, of certain ideas and principles. But 
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there is no power in the world to-day like 
that which belongs to the name of Him 
who nearly nineteen hundred years ago 
“was called Jesus.” I may be told that in- 
fidelity is increasing; that old habits are 
being abandoned; that religious customs are 
dying or going out of fashion. That may 
be, or may not be; but I doubt if there has 
ever been a time when the name of Jesus 
has been a greater force in the affairs of 
men. ‘Take two instances of its strength 
to-day. One, here, at home. There has 
never been a time when the condition of the 
poor has excited more earnest interest and 
zeal than at the present time. I am aware 
that many of those who speak most loudly 
of these social evils are openly anti-Christian. 
But I am equally sure that any real work 
which is done, any self-sacrifice which is 
practised for the sake of the poor, the weak, 
and the suffering—here in England—is due 
not to an atheistic socialism, but to the Spirit 
of Christ. There have been times when the 
masses have been regarded with the utmost 
contempt; if there is something of a better 
spirit now, it is because over them, over our 
slums, over our workhouses, over our prisons 
stands the “name of Jesus.” Without that 
name every social movement or effort would 
crumble into ruin to-morrow. Or _ look 
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abroad. There are in the world—in Africa, 
for instance—weak and degraded races. It 
is easy enough to despise them. Many do so, 
and always have done so. Read, if you like, 
the history of the slave trade; it is the history 
of human beings torn from their homes— 
ill-treated as beasts and worse—done to death 
for the most paltry reasons. There is nothing 
exceptional in all this; in the insatiable lust 
of gold men to-day would treat the native 
races just as they were treated then. They 
do so, very often, when they are not watched. 
What protects these races so far as they are 
protected? Isit British justice, or British rule? 
Ah, it is something far stronger than that! 
Over all these poor wrecks of humanity there 
stands the “name of Jesus”! That is their 
protection. They have no other. Men may, 
in their heat, hate this name and curse it 
and disbelieve in it and reject it; but they 
cannot ignore it. It is there; it stands 
“as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 

Yes, my brethren, it stands. And we 
know what it stands for. It stands for love. 
It stands for God as He is—it stands for man 
as he may be. . . . Oh, now, at the beginning 
of this new year may not this be a prayer 
for us, both as individuals and as a nation— 
“Tell me Thy name!” “Show me, even me, 
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more and more of its significance; for then 
I shall know more and more of God. His 
name is called Jesus—ah, when shall that 
name ‘be on my forehead, and stamped 
upon my life?” And again for us as a 
nation. We stand in great peril. We have 
our vast empire, our vast imperial respon- 
sibilities—we cannot ignore them or avoid 
them—but how easily we may degrade them! 
How easily may we forget, in the lust of 
power, or the desire of riches, the higher 
side of our great mission to the world! 
There is a gospel of brute force which is 
being preached by many now. But the 
name of Jesus stands for justice, stands for 
compassion, stands for self-sacrifice. Choose 
ye whom ye will serve! “Some put their 
trust in chariots, and some in horses, but 
we will remember the Name of the Lord 
our God.” 
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THE JOY OF LIFE 
(EPIPHANY) 
‘“* They have no wine.” —Sr. Joun ii. 3. 


A FAMoUs historian* has dwelt upon the 
significant changes which came over the 
representation of our Lord in Christian art 
in the course of the centuries. In the earliest 
period, he tells us, Christ was represented 
in the West as a beautiful, beardless youth ; 
in the East as a man of mature age, strong 
and tall, with fine eyes and curling hair, and 
dark or “ wine-coloured beard”; in both alike, 
in health and strength, a perfect man. 

But as time went on a change passed over 
the portrait. Asceticism and monasticism 
spread over the Church. Human joy was 
regarded with suspicion and mistrust; self- 
torture was the mark of holiness; and so 
the Saviour became, not merely a “man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief,’ but a 

* Dean Milman, ‘‘ Latin Christianity,” vol. ix. 
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tortured, macerated monk. Light vanished 
from His brow, gentleness from His features ; 
the face and form became one long agony. 

And then in the tenth century another 
change came over the picture of Christ. As the 
mood of the Church grew sadder and sterner, 
less childlike and confident than when in 
early days she hailed with song and symbol 
the great hope of life over the tomb, when 
death had lost its sting and the grave its 
victory—as her mood grew sterner and 
her vision of a life to come more and more 
clouded by the dread of hell or purgatory— 
so Christ became more and more the King 
of awful majesty before whom humanity 
trembling stood. So as His tender and loving 
attributes became more and more transferred 
to His mother, He was left with His humanity 
almost lost in the vision of the Divine Judge, 
before whose face heaven and earth should 
pass away. 

And thus the conception of Christ as the 
Son of Man, who came, as He Himself said, 
“eating and drinking,” almost or altogether 
faded away, and it can hardly be said that 
we have even yet recovered it. And, perhaps, 
it is well that on a morning like this we 
should have brought before us what we may 
call the lighter and gladder, the more cheerful 
and sociable side of our Lord’s character : 
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“And the third day there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus 
was there: and both Jesus was called, and 
His disciples, to the marriage. And when 
they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith 
unto Him, They have no wine.” Here we 
have at once set before us the difference 
between Christ and John the Baptist. We 
cannot imagine John the Baptist at a 
wedding feast; certainly that stern and 
gaunt figure would have added but little to 
the gaiety of the occasion. “John’s attitude 
to society was bitterly critical and hostile, 
while Christ's was tolerant and genial. John 
was by nature and choice a recluse, while 
Jesus loved the stir of life. John had the 
peculiar dignity which belongs to a lofty and 
austere character, but he had little charm; 
Jesus possessed a power of charm which 
was felt even by little children,” a sweet 
attractiveness which, even while He was a 
boy, drew men unto Him. And so to find 
Christ at a wedding feast does not at all 
astonish us. He was often to be seen at the 
table of His friends, nor was He so very 
particular as to the character of His hosts. 
At one time He dined with a Pharisee, at 
another with a wealthy publican, whose 
record was not of the best. He did not avoid 
people because they were considered worldly 
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or wicked by the religious world of His day. 
No one, indeed, spoke more clearly than 
He of the perils of riches or of the sin of 
covetousness, but He does not appear on that 
account to have abstained from the social 
life of the world in which He was living. 
Certainly He was no ascetic, coming as He 
did eating and drinking, and bearing to be 
called “a gluttonous man and a winebibber.” 
And so it is with special interest that we see 
Him in to-day’s Gospel at the wedding feast 
of Cana. “They have no wine.” He does 
not check the flow of gaiety ; on the contrary 
He increases it. He changes the water into 
wine, and when the ruler of the feast had 
tasted it, he said, “ Every man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse; but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.” 

We must not lose sight of this aspect of 
Christ’s character, because the monk and the 
Puritan have missed or minimised it, or 
because we sometimes have presented to us 
a sort of “ metaphysical Christ” with all the 
humanity taken out of Him, or because for 
some the interest in our Saviour centres 
almost exclusively in His death apart from 
His life. We have a right, nay, we are 
bound, to look at this side too, and in this 
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pleasant and homely scene we may surely 
obtain a glimpse of many pleasant days which 
our Lord must have known, even though 
they be not recorded in the Gospels, when He 
was growing in wisdom and stature, when He 
dwelt among the meadows and cornfields of 
Galilee, or sang in His boat upon the Galilean 
lake, before the shadow of the Cross had 
fallen upon His soul and He had set Himself 
steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. After all, 
there are other lives like this in which the 
sweeter and softer things have, little by little, 
to be set aside altogether, when the favour 
of man has to be exchanged for their hatred, 
and the solitary soul set on some high task of 
its own goes forward to its Gethsemane and 
Calvary, and mounts its self-appointed cross. 
My brethren, there are such lives as these, 
and they are the lives of the guides, the saints, 
the redeemers of men, and may Christ give 
us grace—if He require of any of us such 
high self-sacrifice—to leave all and follow 
Him. But we should surely err if we sup- 
posed that, because some are called—and any 
of us may be called—to forsake joy and 
gladness, to endure pain and suffering, even 
as He bore the cross, for some great end, 
that therefore joy and gladness are in them- 
selves to be regarded with suspicion or 
aversion; or that suffering and self-torture 
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are in themselves an offering of a sweet 
savour to the Most High. If this were so, 
Christ would hardly have gone to the wedding 
feast in Cana or changed the water into 
wine. 

And it is because this side of Christ's 
character has been missed or misunderstood, 
that the Church has so often set up ideals 
which are certainly not those of Christ. 
There is no more dismal or unprofitable 
history than that of Christian asceticism, even 
making allowance for all service rendered by 
monasticism to the Church and the world. A 
time came when to make of human life a hell 
came to be regarded as the surest—nay, the 
only sure—mark of sanctity. Men vied with 
one another in practising every species of 
self-torture, and thought that this was being 
crucified with Christ. “For about two 
centuries,’ says Mr. Lecky,* the hideous 
maceration of the body was regarded as the 
highest proof of excellence. St. Jerome 
declares, with a thrill of admiration, that he 
had seen a monk who for thirty years had 
lived exclusively on a small portion of barley 
bread and of muddy water; another who 
lived in a hole and never ate more than five 
figs for his daily repast; a third who cut 
his hair only on Easter Sunday, who never 


* “ History of Rationalism,” vol. i. 107. 
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washed his clothes, who never changed his 
tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim and his skin like 
a pumice-stone.... For six months, it is 
said, St. Macarius of Alexandria slept in a 
swamp and exposed his body naked to the 
stings of venomous flies. He was accustomed 
to carry about with him eighty pounds of 
iron.” We need not prolong these descrip- 
tions. Mr. Lecky complains that this had 
become the idea of the nations which had 
known the writings of Plato and Cicero. It 
is hardly less strange that the followers of 
the Son of Man, who “came eating and 
drinking ” and changing the water into wine, 
should have suffered such strange perversions ; 
and though the actual practices of which I 
have been speaking died away, and religious 
opinions changed, yet still in the Puritan, 
with his suspicion of pleasure, his dread of 
beauty, his hatred of art, we may trace the 
effect of a one-sided study of the character 
of Christ and a one-sided development of 
the capacities of human nature. 

It is, then, in opposition to such views and 
practices as these that we boldly take our 
Lord’s action at Cana as sanctioning the joy 
of life—the joy of living, the joy in this 
present visible life of ours, in the value and 
worth of this present world; and if our Lord 
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in changing the water into wine consecrated, 
as we may say, mere bodily pleasures, 
stamped them as not being in themselves 
necessarily or inherently evil, so by implica- 
tion we may regard Him as setting the mark 
of His approval on all those pleasures higher 
than mere bodily ones, such as the pleasures of 
art or literature, which increase the joy—the 
wine—of human life. We cannot allow that 
there is any real opposition between culture 
in its various forms and religion, though 
indeed religious people are often still suffi- 
ciently indifferent to culture, even when they 
do not regard it with suspicion; for even 
though conduct may be, as a famous writer 
used to say, “three-fourths of human life,” yet 
there may still remain one-fourth which we 
need not neglect or despise. It is a matter for 
great regret that artists of various kinds, 
whether they be painters or sculptors or actors 
or anything else, are so often indifferent, if 
not hostile, to the Church ; but one reason for 
it may, I fear, be found in the fact that the 
Church has often been so indifferent to them, 
and that religion has often seemed to deny or 
undervalue the worth of this present life on 
which art insists, and insists rightly. And in 
saying this I am not, of course, for a moment 
forgetful of the other side of the question; 
for, if religion without culture is apt to 
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become hard and unattractive, so, on the 
other hand, mere zstheticism without religion 
—which usually means without morality—is 
susceptible of the most frightful degradation. 
Though still mouthing great phrases it too 
often sinks at last into mere sensuality and 
becomes “procuress to the lords of hell.” 
That such a danger exists in our own day few 
will deny, and an acute observer, writing 
recently on the present condition of French 
society, has declared—‘ Once more I realise 
how for some years the new French literary 
school, whether on the stage, in books, or in 
newspapers, has relaxed morality. Without 
indulging in hypocritical lamentations, it may 
be said that the advance of the new morality 
governed only by pleasure foreshadows a 
moment when family ties will become a 
simple fiction, and when, unless a radical 
change intervenes, society will have atheism 
as a basis and voluptuousness as a summit.” 
Perhaps I have somewhat wandered from 
my subject. Let me in conclusion, then, while 
thinking of our Lord’s action as sanctioning 
human pleasure in itself, urge two obvious 
considerations :—(1) We are bound to watch 
and mark the effect of our pleasures on our 
characters. For, after all, it is character and 
not pleasure which is the end of life. There 
is no more contemptible person than the mere 
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pleasure seeker who wanders about seeking 
fresh forms of self-gratification, more and 
more immersed, as he grows older, in the kind 
of pleasure which seems to endure when all 
the rest are gone—the pleasures of the table— 
until at last even they become impossible, and 
he is left sans teeth, sans taste, sans every- 
thing. Certainly, we all need in our own 
lives the element of self-discipline. It need 
not be paraded, but it must certainly be there. 
It is not difficult to be a sensualist; it is not 
so very difficult, perhaps, to be an ascetic; it 
is a harder matter to attain to a perfect self- 
control. And (2) we must notice that in 
changing the water into wine our Lord was 
increasing the joy of others and not His own. 
My brethren, here surely is a thought for you, 
for some of you to whom it may be given 
in this manner to follow the example of your 
Lord. There are so many lives in the world 
of which it may be said that “they have no 
wine,” that they have so little joy or bright- 
ness. Anything that can bring more joy, 
more interest, into these lives of dull, mo- 
notonous toil is surely good; for it is often 
for want of these things that they faint 
and fail. Do you think of these or care for 
them? Are you giving yourselves to vitalise 
any other lives? Ah! here surely lies our 
great source of blessing—“I was thirsty and 
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ye gave Me to drink.” For Christ has taught 
us that he who would save his life should lose 
it; that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive; that while, on the one hand, self- 
indulgence is the certain road to that weari- 
ness of flesh and spirit which ends with 
the cry, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” so, 
on the other hand, the more we give the 
less we need, the more the love of God and 
man fills the heart, the less room is there 
for the ceaseless craving for pleasure and 
excitement. Here is a thought which many 
of us may certainly take for ourselves: and 
while we see Christ at the wedding feast of 
Cana we must also think of Him at another 
feast, offering to His disciples another cup, 
the cup of His own self-sacrifice: Ah! it is no 
mere wine that He is giving now—* Drink ye 
all of this. This is My blood.” 
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CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD 


(EPIPHANY) 


“And be not conformed to this world: but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.””—Romans xii. 2. 


THE contrast between the two words translated 
“conformed” and “transformed” is_ really 
greater in the Greek than can, perhaps, be ex- 
pressed at all adequately in English. The first 
of the two, based on the word cyijua, denotes 
the figure, shape, fashion of a thing ; the second, 
based on pop, signifies the form or specific 
character, And so Bishop Lightfoot renders 
the sentence thus, “ Not to follow the fleeting 
fashion of this world, but to undergo a 
complete change, assume a new form in the 
renewal of the mind”; while very loosely 
and colloquially we might almost venture to 
translate it “Do not merely take your shape 
from your surroundings; but see that your 
character is formed by some life or principle 


working within.” 
63 
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“Be not,” then, says St. Paul to his disciples 
—“be not conformed to this world.” And I 
suppose that our first feeling on hearing this 
counsel is that on the whole it was an easier 
advice for them to follow than for ourselves. 
Then at any rate the “world,” the “age” to 
which they were not to be “conformed” was 
avery clear outstanding thing. It was the 
world of the Roman Empire which stood 
over against the Church. It was a very real 
thing, this world, with all its manners and 
customs and beliefs—its evil customs, its 
cruelty, and immorality, and hopelessness, its 
practical atheism—all that represented ant?- 
christ to the little band of Christians who, in 
the midst of it all, were striving to keep their 
lives undefiled. To them their baptism was in 
the most vivid sense “a death unto sin, and 
a new birth unto righteousness”: a new birth, 
and a new life of which they had not dreamed 
before the day of Christ dawned, and the 
Daystar arose in their hearts. 

But with us, how different are the cir- 
cumstances! Nineteen centuries have passed 
away—thirteen centuries, at least, of Christian 
civilisation here in England. We are all 
Christians in one sense or another: we are all 
_baptized into the “name of Jesus.” The Church 
'no longer seems to stand out against the 
world: it is in the world; and very often, we 
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feel, the world is in the Church. It is true, of 
course, that the Church does exist apart from 
the State or apart from civil society ; it has 
a definite shape and substance of its own. 
It has its ministry, its services, its sacraments, 
but still it is, so to speak—so we feel—it 
is a baptized world with which we have to 
do: a world which has been baptized, and 
has the mark of its baptism upon it, but is 
still what it was—the world, with all its old 
dangers, sometimes only the more subtle and 


perilous because they have been, as it were, = 


consecrated by the name of Jesus. «Preachers 
may talk with airy rhetoric about the dis- 
tinction between the Church and the World; 
but we feel, somehow, that the lines of 
division seem to melt away before our eyes. 
We cannot draw sharp limits of separation. 
Men may try, they have often tried to do so, 
in one way or another. They may wear like 
Quakers a peculiar dress, or they may ticket 
certain forms of amusement as “worldly,” or 
they may use a peculiar phraseology, but 
experience tells us how ludicrous and 
disastrous such attempts have been; to 
what hypocrisies and absurdities they lead. 
The very expression, common enough once, 
still occasionally appears in newspapers, the 
“religious world”—how horrible it sounds! 
how unreal! No, if we are to choose between 
6 
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| the “religious world” and the “ world,” with- 
\_out a prefix, we must frankly prefer the latter. 
“Pleasures it hath of its own natural kind,” 
and they are not all bad. ' The world as we 
‘s know it is.not-the-world-—as—St--Paul=knew 
it. Nineteen-hundred-centuries of Christianity 
have not been wasted.—-I+ has its own virtues, 
its own standards of honour and of religion; .. ph 
there is so much that is good in it—so much — ited 
that is good—akb yes-tand -hever here is the 
danger. If it were all bad, all utterly vile 
‘and wrong, a pageant of antichrist, it 
would be comparatively easy for me not to 
conform myself unto it. But the danger lies, 
not in its evil, but in its comparative good. 
The danger lies in too great readiness to 
accept the partial good as sufficient; to adopt 
its standards,as the equivalent of the stan- 
dards of the Christian religion—which they 
are not; to accept its verdicts as the verdicts 
of Christianity—which they are not. Here is 
our danger; how subtle, how delicate/ many-of 
you. know—very well ;..surely,...my.-brethren; 
Jf the warning was necessary for the Christians 
in early Rome it is far more needed for our- 
_ selves—“ Be not eonformed to this worl a} but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” 
Let me take one or two instances of what I 
mean. The heathen world that St. Paul 
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knew had no moral standards which could 
even seem to be satisfactory to a Christian. 
We, on the contrary, have in our “world” 
certain moral standards which, because they 
are not valueless, we may easily suppose to 
be more valuable than they really are. There 
are certain moral offences on which society 
has no mercy; there are offenders whom it 
excludes from its pale. And these social 
judgments are very real; every one feels 
their weight; most people are more or less 
anxious to be “conformed” unto them. But 
any one who really examines them finds out 
very soon how arbitrary and insufficient they 
really are. Men are judged in one fashion, 
women in another, and a totally different way. 
Society binds and looses; but we should 
hesitate to say that what it binds on earth 
is bound in heaven, or, what it looses on earth 
is loosed in heaven. It is not really “trans- 
formed” by the spirit and teaching of Christ. 
It has a rough and arbitrary and utilitarian 
moral code of its own, more or less affected 
by Christianity but not “transformed” by it. 
It hardly knows, in many cases, why it 
pronounces this or that “right or wrong.” 
It has no firm ground. There is something 
‘very suggestive in a story told by a well- 
known writer about the history of the 
Deceased Wife's Sister Act. Not many years 
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ago the Lord Chancellor of the day introduced 
a Bill to relieve certain highly placed persons 
who had contracted these marriages, which 
he proposed to make legal for the future. 
Some one, however, pointed out to him that, 
if this were done, the bishops and people of 
that sort might object to his action, and that 
it would be much easier for the Bill to pass if 
these marriages were made illegal in the 
future. “Very well,” said the Lord Chancellor, 
“have it your own way, I am sure I don’t 
mind.” And one cannot help feeling how 
little the judgment of society on many moral 
questions — such questions as divorce—are 
really worth: certain canons are accepted now, 
but how easily the larger part of it would be 
content to have it the “other way” and how 
soon people would be “conformed” to any 
standard that the world might set up quite 
irrespective of the Mind of Christ. And what 
is true of questions of purity is equally true 
of questions of honesty. Here too there are 
“canons” of honesty which are not to be 
despised; they are far better than nothing, 
but they are, generally speaking, much less 
than sufficient. There are offences for which 
men will, and rightly, be excommunicated by 
the Stock Exchange ; but we should gravely 
err if we were once contented to suppose, as 
some appear to suppose, that on this account 
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the ethical code of the City was identical with 
the ethical code of the gospel. A man may 
very easily “be conformed” to all that the world 
requires—perhaps all that, in the nature of 
things, the world can require in these matters, 
and yet be very far from the kingdom of 
heaven. And the danger is that, “where 
standards are arbitrary, they may be also 
variable ; they may sink, and when they have 
sunk, still the conscience of the ordinary man 
may be quite satisfied by being “ conformed” 
to them; like the soldier in one of Kipling’s 
poems, who thought that the advantage of 
being east of Suez was that 


“There ain’t no ten commandments 
And a man may raise a thirst.” 


I have been speaking of moral standards ; 
but are these considerations less true, if they 
are true at all of standards of religion? We 
may be thankful that there are any religious 
standards at all, or that they are even at the 
level which they have attained. Christianity, 
as tempered by the world, is acknowledged 
among us, and most people are inclined more 
or less to be “conformed” unto it. There is a 
religion of the world which is far better than 
no religion at all. But though it is far better, 
it is also, as I have said, more dangerous; for 
if there were no show of religion we should 
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perceive the want, but when there is, we are 
too apt to suppose it is all which is required 
of us. How easily religious standards are 
accepted without inquiry was brought home 
to me once in a way sufficiently ridiculous, 
yet also very significant. I came across a boy 
of fourteen years of age or so whom I found 
to be unbaptized. I therefore prepared him 
for baptism, and desired his parents to be 
present at the service. They came, and when 
the service was over, I asked why the boy had 
not been baptized in his infancy. “ Well,” 
said the mother, “I don’t really quite know; 
but baptism does not seem to be thought so 
much of as it used to be”; to which the father 
replied, “No, my dear, there you are wrong; 
it is in accordance with the law.” Now here 
was an instance of two quite worthy people 
of the lower middle class “ conforming” them- 
selves to the religious standards of their own 
society without any suspicion as to their 
inadequacy, or any inquiry as to how far they 
represented the intentions of Christ, of whom 
they believed themselves to be disciples. But 
this was really only rather an absurd and 
ignorant expression of the spirit which accepts 
the religious standards of the world, and in 
doing so has no notion that there is anything 
deficient in them. They can be found in all 
ranks of society, these good, well-meaning 
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people, who are so ready, often so eager, to 
be “conformed” to the religious customs and 
fashions of their day, which they really 
believe to be quite right; but have never 
been “transformed” by the renewing of 
their mind. 

It is of these well-meaning and well-disposed 
people that I have been speaking, because it is 
they who are exposed to this subtle danger. 
There is, of course, another portion of society 
which does not try to have moral or religious 
standards ; which would be quite content to 
have the “not” taken out of the Command- 
ments and put into the Creed. But with 
them we are not concerned to-day. Dealing 
with the others, I would only point out, in 
conclusion, that the result of this system of 
“conforming” to the world may be seen in 
the production of a certain type of character 
with which we are familiar. It differs con- 
siderably, this type, in the two sexes. In the 
female sex it produces what may be called 
the “conventional woman.” The conventional 
woman has a high respect for the “ fashions ” 
of society, whatever they may be. She likes 
to conform to them. Sometimes the process 
is quite harmless. When, for instance, a few 
years ago, people of uncertain age were seized 
by a mania for bicycling, there she was, 
riding or falling with the best of them. But 
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in graver matters she is less satisfactory. 
Her moral judgments are apt to be variable, 
and are largely determined by the question, 
“what will people say.” She has no firm 
ground beneath her feet, and in the sorrows 
of the world she is the last person to “bind 
the broken reed or fan the smoking flax.” 
She remains timid and flabby, the creature of 
her surroundings, unrenewed, untransformed, 
the victim of the god—the opinion of society— 
whom alone, though she know it not, she 
really worships. In the male sex the same 
type of character appears in another form: a 
form which looks so robust and confident that 
we are apt to be rather impressed by it. It 
appears as the “man of the world.” There is 
a description of the man of the world by a 
great master of analysis. ‘Take an ordinary 
man of the world,” says Dr. Mozeley, ‘““what he 
thinks and what he does, his whole standard 
of duty is taken from the society in which he 
lives. It is a borrowed standard; he is as 
good as other people are ; he does, in the way 
of duty, what is generally considered proper 
and becoming among those with whom his lot 
is thrown. He reflects established opinions 
on such points. He follows its lead. His 
aims and objects in life are taken from the 
world around him, and from its dictation. 
What it considers honourable, worth having, 
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advantageous, he thinks so too and pursues it. 
His notions all come from a visible quarter. 
It would be absurd to say that there is any 
mystery in such a character as this, because it 
is formed from a known external influence— 
the influence of social opinion and the voice 
of the world.” 

Now it is not my desire to disparage either 
of these characters. Each has its own value ; 
but it is equally clear that each has its own 
limitations. The standards which it owns and 
“conforms to” are themselves variable; they 
may be and often are hopelessly wrong. 
Here is the danger against which the apostle 
warns us. “Be not conformed to this world.” 
In this sense, at any rate, if we are to be 
worth anything, we must be prepared to have 
a “non-conformist conscience.” We must be 
prepared to examine and, if necessary, to 
reject the moral and religious standards and 
ideals which we find around us. There is no 
safety here; the one true strength is with 
him whose life is determined not from without, 
but from within ; who has the ideals of Christ 
in his own heart and is “transformed by the 
renewing of his mind.” Behind this transfor- 
mation there is a great deal which no man 
ever sees; there are silent prayers and quiet 
communions; there are inward pains and 
struggles; there are awful failures, very 
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often, and bitter regrets; but there is also a 
light from heaven upon the soul and such 
music as angels sing. By this life men really 
live—this life, obscure, secret, veiled, mys- 
terious, unearthly—this life which the world 
can neither bestow nor destroy, this life 
“hidden with Christ in God.” “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, and canst not tell whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


(SEPTUAGESIMA) 


** When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; what 
is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him ? ’’—Psaum viii. 8, 4. 


THE poet who uttered these words is op- 
pressed for the moment by the vastness of 
the universe. It is, as we may imagine, 
some still and clear Eastern night in which 
he wanders into the fields. ... Above him 
are the moon and the stars shining in the 
placid heaven—and his first thought is one 
of wonder, faith, and adoration, “O Lord, 
our Governor, how excellent is Thy name 
in all the world!” And then for a moment 
a chill seems to fall upon his spirit. Here is 
he, walking alone in his field, with all the 
host of heaven glittering on high; is it pos- 
sible that to the Framer of this mighty 
universe his tiny spark of being can be of 


any consequence? “When I consider Thy 
1 
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heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained; 
Lord, what is man that Thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him ?” 

And if such a thought could, for a moment 
at least, oppress the spirit of the Psalmist, 
how much greater is the difficulty in our 
case! He, at any rate, had been reared in 
the faith which made much of man. The 
words were very familiar which we have 
heard this morning—“ And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
ness, and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in His 
own image; in the image of God created He 
him.” So, too, if the size and grandeur of the 
starry heavens awed and impressed him, still, 
after all, did they not add_a yet greater glory 
to the earth, which was the home of man? 
For was not that earth the centre of all 
created things? Did not the rest of the 
universe subserve it? What were the sun 
and moon and stars but lights in the firma- 
ment of the heavens—lamps high suspended 
to illuminate the world of which man, “made 
in God's image,” the viceroy of the Most High, 
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was king and ruler, and where he had put all 
things in subjection under his feet? and so 
he very soon recovers the high estimate 
of man which he had been in danger of 
losing. “Thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels to crown him with glory and 
worship.” 

But for ourselves how much greater are 
the difficulties! In the history of Christian 
civilisation there have been two great dis- 
coveries which have, in their own time and 
in their own way, done more than anything 
else to shock the established and settled 
notions of men and to make their faith reel 
and stagger. The first of these was early 
in the sixteenth century, when Copernicus 
explained the solar system. “The world, 
regarded in old times as the centre of all 
things, as the apple of God’s eye, for the 
sake of which were created moon and sun 
and stars, suddenly was found to be one of 
many balls that roll round a giant sphere 
of light and heat, which is itself but one 
among innumerable suns, attended each by 
a company of planets and scattered, how 
we know not, through infinity.* Here was 
a reversal of popular opinion! It is no 
wonder that the Church’s breath was, as it 
were, taken away by such a discovery as 

* J, A, Symonds, “ Age of the Despots.”’ 
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this. It seemed to be the denial of the 
Scriptures and the destruction of the faith. 
And the progressive discoveries of science 
have only magnified and intensified this 
sense of vastness, until the earth seems to 
be nothing but an inconsiderable speck 
among a myriad of other worlds; and man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, what is he 
that he should be accounted of? 

The second discovery which, after the sub- 
stitution of the Copernican for the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, has most profoundly 
affected the thoughts and beliefs of men 
was made in the nineteenth century. It 
was that which is always associated with 
the name of Darwin—in a word, the theory 
of Evolution. If man was shocked to dis- 
cover that Ais world, instead of being the 
centre of creation, was but (in point of 
extent) an insignificant atom, it was not 
less humiliating and shocking to find that 
he himself, instead of being separated by an 
infinite distance from the “sheep and oxen” 
and all other things which are in subjection 
under his feet was akin to them all. To be 
told that the dogma of the immutability 
of species was no longer tenable, appeared 
a kind of impiety. The doctrine of separate 
creations—of the complete distinction of man 
from the rest of nature—seemed to him the 
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very essence of religion. He had got it, as he 
thought, from the Bible, though, as a matter 
of fact, it was Milton rather than Moses who 
had fixed the popular notions of creation. In 
short, people said very much the same things 
about Evolution in the nineteenth century 
as people said about the Copernican system 
in the sixteenth. Good men were amazed 
and confounded; they did not know where 
they were; the ground on which they stood 
seemed to be slipping from beneath them: 
the very foundations of the earth were out 
of course. ~/ 

Thus, then, in the progress of modern 
science, man seems to have suffered two 
serious humiliations: the earth, of which he 
is lord and king, has been reduced to a mere 
speck in the universe; and the lower animals, 
from which he deemed himself to be sepa- 
rated by an infinite gulf, suddenly rise, as it 
were, to claim relationship with him. More 
than ever the complaint seems justified, 
“What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that Thou visitest 
him?” 

To a certain extent, of course, by this time 
the surprise of these discoveries has passed 
away. We have had time to look about us 
and take them in. Theologians no longer say 
that Evolution is contrary to the Bible; nay, 
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it would almost seem by the language that 
some of them use, that they “knew it all the 
time.” It is said that there are three stages 
through which every new discovery passes. 
People say first that it is absurd, and then 
that it is contrary to the Bible, and then that 
they knew it all the time. We are in the 
third of these stages now, and there is a 
certain class of writers who devote them- 
selves to the barren task of “reconciling” 
modern scientific discoveries or theories to 
the letter of Genesis. But though most edu- 
cated people no longer look to the Bible to 
teach them physical science, it cannot, I 
think, be denied that to a great many minds 
the revelation of the vastness of the universe 
which modern science makes, forms one of 
the chief difficulties of faith. Take it, for 
instance, in reference not merely to the 
Creation but to the Incarnation. That the 
Son of God should “for us men and for our 
salvation come down from heaven” — if 
the world was what it was once supposed 
to be, the centre of the universe for which 
all the rest existed—did not seem unnatural; 
but is this little speck, one of the least of 
myriads of worlds, worthy, so to speak, 
of such a stupendous miracle? Could the 
Word, “by whom all things were made,” 
become incarnate for such a world as this? 
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Is not this a common feeling? Is not 
this one of the chief difficulties that beset 
thoughtful persons? The vastness of the 
universe compared with the insignificance 
of our earth? The vastness of the universe! 
But, even as we repeat the phrase, the ques- 
tion suddenly occurs—How do we know and 
realise this vastness? If the vastness of the 
universe is so overwhelming, it is so to the 
mind of man. It is man who comprehends 
the universe, not the universe man. How 
absurd, then, it must be to make magnitude, 
material magnitude, the sole criterion of 
worth. When we think, for instance, of 
the mind of the mathematician, with its 
vast and complex calculations, measuring 
the stars by a power like that of God 
Himself, fixing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies with astounding certainty 
—when we find that “the laws of the physical 
universe follow the logical processes of the 
human mind ”—when we think how the same 
mind of man has, in our own days, anni- 
hilated space by its discoveries, and as it 
were poured contempt on its magnitude— 
we surely find in this same mind an image 
of God of a sort that can be found nowhere 
in the material universe. “If the entire phy- 
sical universe combined to crush a man,” says 
Pascal, “the man would still be nobler than 
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the entire physical universe, for he would 
know that he was crushed”; or, in the words 
of another, “ Man’s thoughts outsoar space ; 
his love overcomes time; his freedom trans- 
cends the laws of merely material existence.”* 
Or we may think of it, if we will, in 
another way. Consider not merely the 
vastness of the universe, but the beauty 
of nature. For whom does that beauty 
exist? It must exist for some mind, or it 
could not be said to exist at all. An in-) 
teresting writer has told us how the thought 
came home to him one spring day as he 
walked near Siena and saw a lovely lizard 
curled up in a warm corner by a wall. He 
marked the beauty of the creature; and as 
he did so he wondered if any one else had 
seen it. And then he thought of all the vast 
portions of the universe, or even of the world, 
which the eye of man had never seen. Were 
they then unseen? Doubtless they all existed 
to the mind of God; but it pleased him also 
to think that there might be other spectators 
—the angels—part of whose existence might 
consist in beholding the fair beauty of crea- 
tion, so that no desert flower should be 
“born to blush unseen.” The thought will 
not appear extravagant to any but a mere 
materialist ; but if the beauty of the universe 


* Tllingworth, ‘ Personality, Human and Divine.” 
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exists for God, and for the sons of God, who 
may still “shout for joy” as when the 
morning stars first sang together, we must 
remember that it is given to man to share 
with God and the angels the power of seeing 
and loving beauty. For beauty—whether it 
be the splendour of the starry heavens or the 
glitter of an insect’s wing—must have some 
one to perceive it who knows what beauty is, 
or else its very existence is null; it does not 
exist for so many billions of miles of mere 
space—nay, space itself does not exist except 
for the mind which comprehends it and im- 
poses its own forms upon it—but it is given 
to man to share in the delight which beauty 
gives, which it must give, to the Eternal 
mind; and since this is so, we may say, quite 
as confidently now as was said in Genesis 
itself, that man has upon him the image of 
the Eternal—“the image of God.” 

And if we look at things in this way we 
shall surely be saved from the error of sup- 
posing that the Incarnation is incredible, 
because this world of ours, in its material 
extent, seems unworthy of an Incarnation. 
In its material extent, yes! but man is not 
to be judged by his material size—and the 
Incarnation was for him. I do not say it 
was for him alone. It may have a wider 
significance which at present we cannot 
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comprehend. There is a strange passage in 
St. Paul, in which he speaks of the manifold 
wisdom of God being made known by it 
to the “principalities and powers of the 
heavenly region.” There may be other 
orders of beings—other “sheep not of this 
fold ”—who have their own share, so to speak, 
in the Incarnation; it seems probable; but 
certainly we dare not say that Man, as a 
spiritual creature, with faculties that tran- 
scend time and space, is utterly unworthy 
of it. 

And if, as we believe, the Incarnation is a 
fact, how splendid is its significance! Here 
we see Man, at last, in all the beauty of 
perfected humanity, crowned with glory and 
worship; who shall reproach him now with 
his kinship to the beasts? Has he not also 
on him the mark of a heavenly birth? And 
here, too, we see God, not only as Will or 
Intelligence, but as Love. Do we still fear 
that we are too small for the Infinite to care 
for us? But it is Love which is Infinite! 
Hear the words of Christ, “The very hairs 
of your head are numbered ;” and when the 
vastness of the universe—* the heavens which 
are the work of God’s fingers, the moon and 
the stars which He has ordained”—seem to 
pour scorn on our insignificance, then let 
us trust that Light which is brighter than 
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the sun, and that Life where, more than in 
the stars, we behold the Eternal Glory. 
me, 
“Will my tiny spark of being wholly vanish in your 
deeps and heights ? 
Must my day be dark by reason, O ye Heavens, of 
your boundless nights, 
Rush of suns and roll of systems and your fiery clash 
of meteorites ? 


Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of thy 
human state, 

Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that Power which 
alone is great, 

Nor the myriad world, his shadow, nor the silent 
Opener of the Gate,” , 
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THE INTERRUPTIONS OF LIFE 
(LENT) 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness.”—ST. Mattuew iv. 1. 


Wuy did Christ go, or rather why was He 
led—or as St. Mark says “driven ”—into the 
wilderness? It is a question which we are 
bound to ask on the first Sunday in Lent with 
the wilderness of the forty days stretching 
out before us. John the Baptist, we know, 
dwelt in the desert: we expect men like him 
to dwell in deserts, and the least in the king- 
dom of heaven is greater than he. But 
Christ—why did He go? We have seen Him 
at the wedding feast changing water into 
wine; we have seen Him in the Temple among 
the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions; we have seen Him in His 
home at Nazareth. Very natural all this 
seemed to be. But the Son of Man who “ came 
eating and drinking’—why did He make 
91 
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this break in His life? Why did He forsake 
its innocent gaieties, the companionship in 
which He delighted for the dreary solitudes 
of the Dead Sea? 

Our only answer can be that He felt the 
need of an interruption of His ordinary life. 
It was not that the life of the wilderness was 
superior to the life of the town; it was not 
that asceticism is higher than the life of men 
in society. Jesus Christ, we must state quite 
clearly, was no ascetic. He laid no stress on 
fasting in itself; as a mere ritual exercise He 
abolished it in one immortal sentence—“ It is 
not that which goeth into a man that defileth 
aman.” All the more significant then is this 
retirement into the wilderness. It was the 
greatest and longest, the most impressive and 
solemn of all those breaks in His ordinary life 
which from time to time He was making— 
“Come ye into a desert place apart;” “He 
went into a mountain to pray.” He, the 
kindly, the cheerful, the sociable Son of Man, 
who loved, as it would seem, the busy streets 
of Capernaum, the busy shores of the Galilean 
Lake, He felt the need of these interruptions, 
of these temporary surrenderings of things 
lawful in themselves, of the sacrifice of 
the good for the better, of the losing of 


the life that He might find it more abun- 
dantly. 
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And it is just this that Lent comes to remind 
us of—the perils which may lie in things law- 
ful and good in themselves; and the danger 
is all the greater because it is so much less 
obvious and more subtle than many other 
dangers which face us. The temptation to do 
wrong, to commit sin, may be very strong, but 
at least we know what itis: we yield and fall, 
or we resist and conquer, but there is no 
doubt about that warfare. It is far otherwise 
with the perils attaching to things lawful in 
themselves: the perils of pleasure, the perils 
of riches, the perils of society, the perils of a 
calm, even, uninterrupted, peaceful, prosperous 
life; the perils of sinking into a sort of smug 
self-satisfaction, of accepting a commonplace 
and conventional ideal of goodness, of losing 
our capacity for sterner and more heroic 
action, of sinking into an indolent selfishness, 
nay, even of forgetting on what tenure life 
is held—that “it is He that hath made us and 
not we ourselves”—of taking it for granted, 
of losing the sense of spiritual dependence in 
the sense of material satisfaction. 

These, or of this sort, are some of the 
dangers not of wild excess but of mere 
ordinary prosperity, of moderate and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of things lawful. There is a 
peril to the fibre of character. And this may be 
true either of a nation or of an individual. A 
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nation with trade advancing by leaps and 
bounds, with wealth increasing, with the 
standards of life rising, may be a nation 
gradually but surely becoming more and more 
incapable of heroism and self-sacrifice. And 
itis for that reason that moralists have some- 
times defended war. Not that war is good in 
itself, for it is and must be evil, but as saving 
men from the perils of prosperity—its selfish- 
ness and ease and practical materialism. 
There are some who speak as if peace and 
prosperity were all that could be desired, as 
though they were ends in themselves. This, 
perhaps, was especially true some fifty years 
ago, when the Great Exhibition was by 
many supposed to be the herald of a golden 
age. Men,so the political economists thought, 
were to live by enlightened common sense ; 
nations, losing no more time in mere sentiment 
and keeping their religious feelings well in 
check lest, haply, they should come into con- 
tact with the interests of commerce, were to 
engage in a universal business of making 
money. The prophets of this millennium en- 
chanted many of their hearers. Manchester 
preached a gospel which, if not exactly that of: 
the New Testament, was supposed to be 
rather an improvement upon it. Free trad& 
was to succeed where Christianity had failed ; 
and the Angel of Peace, “robed in a vesture 
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of untaxed calico,” was to descend upon the 
earth and bless the nations. 

These pleasing anticipations were followed 
by the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
the one indirectly and the other directly due 
to that religious sentiment which the political 
economists had thought to keep so well in 
check. Nor have wars ceased since then. One 
wishes indeed that they might cease, and yet 
we feel that the special virtues of the soldier— 
the capacity for self-denial and self-sacrifice, 
which makes the New Testament so often 
compare the Christian with the military life— 
the forgetfulness of self, the ready losing of 
life for the sake of a great cause, the “dying 
daily ”—can ill be spared unless they are to 
find expression in some nobler way; unless 
men can find an outlet for this spirit in the 
struggle, not with other nations, but with vice 
and misery in their own—unless they can put 
the same amount of heroism into the business 
of saving men’s lives that they have always 
put into the business of destroying them ; 
unless this can be done, we cannot afford to 
throw away the type of character which the 
soldier life produces, merely to gain, perhaps 
instead of it, an indolent and selfish luxury, 
an ignoble belief in and worship of material 
comfort and material wealth. 

Now, I would contend that what war some- 
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times does for a nation, interrupting its even, 
ordinary pursuits, shaming its quiet selfishness, 
stirring it up to see the sterner and more 
heroic sides of life which calm prosperity may 
hide or obscure, this is what such a period as 
Lent does or may do for the individual. It 
appeals to us to do—for a certain time and 
for a certain purpose—without things which 
in themselves are perfectly lawful and ex- 
cellent. It calls upon us to have something 
of the soldier’s spirit of self-denial, of freedom 
and detachment from those things which may 
interfere with the supreme end of life, to be 
more daring, more venturesome, more un- 
worldly than we are apt to be in our every- 
day career. For, after all, is there not a 
danger? are there not many of us whose 
religion is costing us very, very little, who 
shrink from anything that could, by the most 
generous stretch of metaphor, be called war- 
fare for Christ, who find a certain petulance 
and impatience overtaking us when anything 
occurs to interfere with the even tenour of our 
lives, to put us out, to deprive us of little com- 
forts which we declare we have “a perfect 
right” to—which are so different from other 
peoples vices, which are so innocent—yet which 
are, or may be, lulling our souls into a base 
repose and rendering our religion little more 
than a mere pageant of respectability—is 
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there not such a danger? Well, then, now is 
the time to be led into the Wilderness, to 
cut ourselves off for a few weeks from what 
may be the enervating influence of our 
ordinary comforts, to rise to something like 
the soldier’s spirit. “No soldier,” says the 
apostle,* “on service entangleth himself in 
the affairs of this life, that he may please 
Him who enrolled him as a soldier.” “Thou, 
therefore, endure hardship as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.” This is the sort of task to 
which Lent calls us, to divert for a while the 
stream of our common life, to throw some of 
the energy which we are always putting into 
our pleasures and our social engagements into 
prayer, into unselfish work, into the serious 
study of that literature which braces rather 
than amuses, which strengthens rather than 
dissipates, to dare to be alone—alone in the 
wilderness—less “where many are coming 
and going,” less in the crowd, where our 
consciences are always being imperceptibly 
blunted by the conventions of society, where 
there is hardly stillness enough to hear the 
voice of God. Is not such a task necessary, 
and what are likely to be its benefits ? 

Two at least will occur to us, and I will 
mention them simply and briefly :— 

1. In the first place, we shall learn to 

* Q Tim. ii. 8, 4. 
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depend less on things which, though harmless 
or excellent in themselves, are not necessary 
to a true life. How few of us have yet come 
to say, like the apostle, “I know how to be 
abased and I know how to abound”! So 
few know “how to be abased.” The love of 
luxury is tainting and spoiling so many lives. 
I do not mean that luxury is in itself wrong ; 
it is indeed extremely difficult—nay, im- 
possible—to define luxury. It is certain also 
that there is no more futile waste of time 
than that involved in denouncing the luxury 
of our age. Every age has always been more 
luxurious than that which preceded it. All 
modern science is inevitably tending to make 
this present, visible life of ours a more 
pleasant thing than it was, say, in the Middle 
Ages. How natural was it then for people 
in the midst of this world’s sorrows to sigh 
for “a better country”! But there are, I 
perceive, many people at the present time 
who have a strong conviction that this world 
is likely to suit them quite as well as any 
other, and on the whole, perhaps, rather 
better ; and when this is so, the desire for 
the good things of this life becomes a leading 
—nay the leading—motive of existence. It 
leads men to all kinds of baseness: dishonest 
business, dishonourable and disgraceful com- 
pany promoting, cruel and heartless specu- 
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lation—they are all symptoms of the faith 
by which so many really live, the faith in the 
“good things” which they must have, which 
they cannot do without, which they will stoop 
to any meanness rather than lose or forfeit. 
Will it not be something if by self-discipline 
we can free ourselves, not from the enjoy- 
ment of luxury but from the dependence 
upon it?—if we can say, like St. Paul, “I 
know how to be abased,” or like Christ, “I can 
do without the bread but not without the 
Word”? 

2. Or, once more, by going into the 
wilderness readily and voluntarily we may be, 
as it were, ourselves anticipating the inevitable 
work which the swiftly passing years are 
doing and must do for all of us. For may we 
not say that every year we live, the Spirit 
seems to be driving us into the wilderness ?— 
driving us out of the things which we have 
most loved and cared for and enjoyed, forcing 
us, as it were, to surrender them and to go, as 
it was said to St. Peter, “whither we would 
not”? Little by little, men and women find 
that so many things which they clung to are 
taken from them—youth, health, beauty, 
friends, the power of keen enjoyment, the joy 
and glow of life—little by little they are with- 
drawn ; God, as it were, breaks up our for- 
tresses and destroys the cities in which we 
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trusted, and bids us go hence into the desert and 
be more and more alone. There are many who 
resent or who will not recognise this inevitable 
and divine discipline. They affect, for instance, 
the manners, dress, pleasures, appearance— 
Heaven help them !—the appearance of youth, 
when the youth itself has for ever passed 
away. These ancient worldlings, the product 
of folly and self-indulgence—we would not be 
like them. But if we are to be saved from 
such a fate, then at such times as these we 
must by voluntary self-discipline accustom 
ourselves to do without many things which 
we must do without more and more as time 
goes on—the joy of life, the light of our eyes. 
This is why we would go into the wilderness. 
“The things that are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
We want to realise the unseen, the eternal, 
by depending less on the seen and temporal. 
The “things which are seen” are going—well, 
let them go,—but, “O Lord, in Thee have I 
trusted ; let me never be confounded.” 
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(LENT) 


** Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me.” 
—Sr. Luxe xviii. 22. 


WE are all familiar with this most interesting 
episode in the life of our Lord—the story of 
the young man who came with the question 
on his lips, ‘What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?” It is the sort of question that 
has often been asked by young men who see 
visions and dream dreams, and who have 
certain vague and unsatisfied longings in their 
own souls—they hardly know for what—for 
something that they have never known or seen 
—for some good thing—call it what you will 
—for “eternal life.” And the answer of our 
Lord reminds us that the foundation of life 
must be quite a commonplace one. “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the command- 


ments.” Even brilliant and interesting and 
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aspiring young men can’t do without that 
solid moral basis of life—the basis of a dis- 
ciplined character—and for lack of that such 
lives have, alas! too often crumbled into ruin. 
But this young man was able to say quite 
sincerely, “ All these things have I kept from 
my youth up.” His life was clean and blame- 
less; no gross sin had stained and defiled it ; 
it was morally excellent—why was he yet 
unsatisfied? “What lack I yet?” And then 
it was that Christ, looking at him and loving 
him, proposed the great renunciation. “One 
thing thou lackest, sell all that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the poor: and come, follow 
Me.” 

Of course| these words have been distorted 
and misrepresented, and therefore we ought 
to see quite clearly what they mean and what 
they do not mean. In the first place, they do 
not supply, they are not intended to supply, a 
general rule for all Christians. It is a strange 
perversion and distortion of these words to 
wrest them—as a sentimental socialism has 
sometimes wrested them—into a general com- 
mand to Christians to renounce their property. 
Christ did not mean to tear up the roots of 
society, or to propose a new social organisa- 
tion of any kind, stil—tess~of-a~kind—which 
would.mean-nothing-less-than-secial..disaster 
—and indeed, if we have any doubts on that 
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subject, we have only to see how our Lord 
treated others with great or small posses- 
sions who came to Him. (Two cases will at 
once occur to us. First there is the case of 
Zaccheus, the rich publican. This man was 
rich, and his fortune had been partly, at any 
rate, accumulated by methods which were not 
above suspicion—yet he was not told to “sell 
all that he had”; not a word was said to him 
as to the use of his money. But his own 
enlightened conscience and enlarged heart 
suggested the course which he voluntarily 
adopted. “Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I (will) give to the poor, and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusa- 
tion I (will) restore unto him fourfold.” ||The 
other case is that of the two brothers, the 
younger of whom came to Him with the 
request, “ Master, speak unto my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me.” But 
Christ refused to meddle with the work of 
redistributing property. It was not the sort 
of thing He had come to do. He worked on 
another plane of thought and life. And here, 
putting aside the particular request that had 
been made Him, He at once pierces below the 
surface and touches the sources and springs of 
character. Why these quarrels about pro- 
perty? Had they not yet to learn the only 
secret of true life? ‘“ He said unto them, 
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Take heed and beware of covetousness ; for 
a man’s life consisteth not in the sie eam 
of the things which he possesseth.’ 

{ Why then did our Lord treat this young 
man so differently? I-repty-that—Jesus—was 
the wise physician who treated each. patient 
according to his needs, and with -réfer ence to 
his own malady —not__a~ “quack with one 
receipt warranted-t6 heal all diseases. No 
physician wishés his patient to lose a limb; yet 
sometimies the limb must be lost that the man 
may-be-savedsSo-itisinthisease. Ouwrderd 4<% 
did not go about preaching a general renun- | 
ciation of property any more than a physician 
goes about preaching a general amputation 
of limbs; but He did warn men that it was 
better to lose one hand or one foot or one 
eye than that the whole man should be lost. 
So it was here. The Divine Physician, 
looking at this young man and loving him, 
and knowing what was in man, sees one 
spiritual disease—a disease which may be, in 
the long run, fatal—the love of money—and He 
proposes an heroic remedy—to renounce all 
that he has. Like the character in Tennyson’s 
“Vision of Sin,” it might be said of this 
young man— 


“He rode a horse with wings that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down.” : 


cot 
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The barque of the soul (to change the 
metaphor again) was a fine and noble one— 
it was fitted to ride bravely over the waves, 
but it was still tied by a rope to the shore; 
Christ proposed that by one swift stroke the 
rope should be cut, and the soul set free— 
free to serve God; liberated from the “ cares 
of this world and deceitfulness of riches,” free 
to serve Him—cwi servire est regnare—“ whose 
service is perfect freedom.” 

The young man was not ready for that 
heroic remedy. He turned away. ‘He was 
very sorrowful,” says St. Luke, “for he was 
very rich.” What became of him afterwards 
we know not; whether he died a rich man, 
when he might have been an apostle; or 
whether, like the younger son in the parable, 
“he repented and went” and made the great 
surrender. All this we know not—we hear of 
him only on this occasion face to face with 
Christ; “the rest is silence.” 

It has seemed to be well to dwell at some 
length on the exact nature of our Lord’s 

appeal to the rich young ruler; His words 


were, as we have seen, in one sense, addressed « 


only.to.oneindividual;-they! are not intended , 

to be,nor-could.they.be, regarded as a literal 

direction to all Christians f yet certainly they 

have a meaning and a warning for all 

Christians. Permit—me..to dwell on two 
yh the 
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thoughts which they suggest. | a) They are 
the most solemn warning ever uttered as to 
the perils of possession: “How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” Harsh words they sound to us, 
stern words; yet we dare not explain them 
away—and after all they are only what the 
wisest men have always said. “I cannot,” 
says Lord Bacon \—«TI cannot call riches better 
than the baggage of virtue ; the Roman word 
is better—impedimenta; for as the baggage is 
to an army, so is riches to virtue—it cannot 
be spared or left behind, yet it hindereth the 
march; yea, and the care of it sometimes 
loseth or disturbeth the victory.” “It 
hindereth the march.” “The care of it 
loseth or disturbeth the victory.” Are not 
these words true to our ‘own experience? 
Haye..we not_known-these-whe-might have 
done great things if they had not been 
clogged by their possessions; whose characters 
have suffered and deteriorated from that very 
ease with which theiresires could be 
gratified; who haye“been tempted to a 
selfishness or indolence from which they 
might have.nd would have escaped under 
other conditions ; whose lives have, in the 
words*of Christ, not indeed been fruitless, but 
“ brought.no-—fruit-to.perfeetion-»? And this 


* “ Higsays.” 
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is the question which our Lord would often 
have us be putting to ourselves, “ What is the 
effect of my possessions upon my character ?” 

And+(2) in His words to the young man He 
tells us one thing very clearly: that one way 
of escaping from the “perils of riches” is by 
being ready to part with them. We-haye 
been considering this Lent two.dtties or 
practices of the religious. Jité—“ When thou 
fastest,” “When thet prayest,”* the third is 
before us | to-day—it is the least which the 
present; €pisode suggests—“ When thou doest 
thine-whus:’ A voluntary parting with a fair 
proportion of our possessions, a bestowal of 
them in charity, is one of the best cures of 
covetousness, one of the best protections 
against the “deceitfulness of riches.”_} I 
remember a case in the City of a mer- 
chant who died a few years ago, leaving 
behind him £20,000. He might have left 
£200,000, but early in life he had made a resolu- 
tion that when his savings reached a certain 
sum—£20,000—he would not increase them ; 
he would bestow all he might have saved in 
charity. Many people will not consider this 
a very remarkable action ; some will say that 
they, too, would be generous if they had the 
protection of a capital sum behind them, but 
it seemed and seems to me a very remarkable 


** This sermon is omitted in the present volume. 
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instance of self-restraint on the part of aman |. 
who realised very strongly the deceitfulness 
of riches. It represented a real sacrifice in 


tok his_life;and jf our almsgiving is to be done 


eet 


ewan Pee 


—_ 


seriously and earnestly, it will involve at least 
two things : (@ Some personal trouble in 
finding out what are the causes—the societies, 
the institutions in the world which are really 
working well and doing service to society ; 
and @ the effort to assign a due proportion 
of our income to works of charity. If more 
would only take the trouble to do these 
things, we should be saved from two great 
evils—@) the impulsive and emotional flinging 
away of money in a kind of panic upon the 
first cause which comes to hand, or the first 
person who appears with a panacea for social 
ils. Ne-one;-for™instanee,-can.estimate—the 
harm. done.-by..suchthings..as..a—“Mansion 
House. Fund.’.in-a time of acute distress; and 
Sti is lamentable to findvemt how ready people 
are to respond to a cry got up by some news- 
paper which lifts its voice in the street and 
advertises its own humanity, while institu- 
tions which for years and tens of years have 
been quietly doing good are starved for want 
of funds; and @ it would put to flight, once 
and for ever, al—these questionable methods 
of raising money, in the name of Christ, 


which at present prevail. | One need hardly 
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mention what these methods are. There is 
the religious lottery ; there is the bazaar, with 
its fuss and folly, its petty dishonesties and 
mendacities, its constant accompaniment of 
quarrels and cabals. Or again, there is that 
strange phenomenon, the dinner in the City, 
or elsewhere, when speeches are made, and a 
failing cause is sustained by some hundreds of 
gentlemen full of charity and champagne. 
One does not wish altogether to condemn all 
these methods, as things are now, but what a 
gain to the dignity of Christian charity if 


they could be abolished ! /Aud Abolished they ¢ 


could be, if Christian people, instead of wait- 
ing to be bothered and badgered, voluntarily 
assigned a certain fixed portion of their 
income—~L-will. net-suggest- what portion—to 
the use of Christ and His brethren, } 

Some such thoughts as these, perhaps, may 
be suggested to us by the story of the young 
ruler who came to Christ. He was bidden, at 
all costs, to liberate his soul; he was bidden 
to anticipate by a joyful self-surrender the 
work which would be done for him, and will 
be done for all of us, at last. ‘For he shall 
carry nothing away with him, when he dieth, 
neither shall his pomp follow him.” | There is 
a famous picture by one of the greatest of 
modern artists, awfulhy simple and severe : 
the picture of a dead man in a bare room— 
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a dead man with all the pomp stripped off— 
and underneath the words are written— 


“What I saved, I lost, 
What I spent, I had, 
What I gave, I have.” | 


It is the solemn contrast between those 
possessions which moth and rust corrupt and 
that treasure in the heavens which alone 
abides; and amid the changes and chances, 
the rust and moth, of this life we may still 
hear the voice of Christ in our own hearts, 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things that he possesseth ;” 
“Tf riches increase, set not your heart upon 
them;” free the soul; seek the kingdom; 
and come and follow Me—follow Me! 
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THE SYMPATHY OF GOD 
(PASSIONTIDE) 
‘Tn all their affliction He was afflicted.”-—Isatan Ixiii, 9. 


WE enter, to-day, upon Passiontide; and it 
seems quite natural that we should turn to 
that sublime Figure which is presented in this 
chapter of “the second Isaiah” so vividly to 
our eyes. ‘Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ?” 
The prophet is looking out from Jerusalem 
towards Edom *—a direction in which the 
watchman upon Sion had so often looked 
for the return of the armies which had been 
sent to punish their perpetual foe. But now, 
instead of an army, he sees a solitary figure, 
“travelling in the greatness of his strength ’— 
the form of one whose garments are stained 
as by blood or wine—pressing up the hills of 
Judea. And as the watchman sees him come 
along he cries— 


* See “Isaiah,” vol. ii., by George Adam Smith, 
: 115 
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‘‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
With dyed garments from Bozrah ? 
This, who is glorious in his apparel, 
Marching in the greatness of his strength?” 


and the answer is returned— 


“JT that speak in righteousness, 
Mighty to save.” 


‘Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, 
And thy garments like him that treadeth in the winefat.” 


And again the answer comes— 


‘*T have trodden the winepress alone, 
And of the peoples there was no man with me, 


Yea, I trod them in mine anger, and trampled them in 
my fury, 


And their life-blood is sprinkled upon my garment, 
And I have stained all my raiment.” 


And who is this struggling and victorious 
warrior? The answer to that question is a 
very remarkable one. It is not the “ ser- 
vant of the Lord” who appears so often in 
the pages of the second Isaiah; it is not the 
Messiah; it is nothing less than a picture 
of God Himself; it is a description of what 
one writer has called the Passion of God. 
This conception of God is one of the most 
remarkable that is contained in the Old 
Testament. Elsewhere God is the Eternal 
One; the Creator of the universe; 


who 
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“spreadeth out the heavens like a curtain,” 
the high and lofty One whose thoughts are 
not as man’s thoughts, nor His ways as man’s 
ways; but here He is seen actually labouring, 
struggling, and suffering for His people; Him- 
self fighting their battles; Himself stained 
with the marks of the contest that He has 
fought—of the winepress that He had trod- 
den all alone. 

And then the writer enlarges on his theme. 

“T will make mention,” he cries, “of the 
lovingkindness of the Lord.” He rapidly 
surveys the history of his nation. He thinks 
of God as a leader constantly grieved at the 
infidelity of His people, or as a shepherd 
guiding, with pain and care, a wayward and 
foolish flock. For He said, “Surely they are 
My people, children that will not deal falsely ; 
so He was their Saviour. In all their afflic- 
tion He was afflicted; and the angel of His 
presence saved them; in His love and in His 
pity He redeemed them; and He bare them, 
and carried them all the days of old” . . . Here 
was a patient and tender God! But “they 
rebelled and grieved His Holy Spirit”; He 
was forced to be their enemy; He who had 
led them through the deep as through flat 
pasture land, who had made them rest in 
Canaan, like the cattle on one of their own 
green hills . , . and then at the thought of all 
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His kindness the prophet breaks into a great 
ery, “For Thou art our Father, though 
Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel doth not 
acknowledge us; thou, O Lord, art our Father; 
our Redeemer from everlasting is Thy name.” 
“In all their affliction He was afflicted.” 
Here then-tsax, we have one of the tenderest 
conceptions of God that the Old Testament 
can give us; the conception of God suffering 
for and with His people. It would not be 
correct to say that this was a prediction of 
Christ ; but it would be true to say that, here 
as elsewhere, Christ came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil; that, in His person, He did fulfil the 
highest and deepest conceptions of God as— 
shall we say—capable of feeling with men, of 
descending, as it were, to their level, of bearing 
their burdens, of fighting their battles—and 
in this sense is not this picture an anticipa- 
tion, an unconscious anticipation, of the 
Incarnation and the Passion of God as 
exhibited in the person of Jesus Christ our 
\_. Lord? )This, I think, we may say, and feel 
that we are not going one whit beyond our 
evidence in saying so; and it only remains for 
us this morning to see in what way the 
particular words of my text—which speak 
of the suffering of God—find their fulfilment 
in the life of our Lord. 
“Tn all their affliction He was afflicted.” 


> 
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There are two great afflictions in which our 
Saviour may be said to have been afflicted. 
There is, in the first place, the affliction of sin. 
It is a wondrous and overwhelming truth that 
God in the person of Christ chose to learn by 
a personal experience the power of evil. 
This, surely, is the meaning of the tempta- 
tion, and, perhaps, of the agony and the 
bloody sweat. It was not that Christ for 
one moment yielded in deed or thought to 
the Power of Darkness, to the temptations of 
evils, but, as the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews says, “He suffered being tempted.” 
It was not a mere dramatic representation, 
the contest of Christ with Satan. It was real. 
The victory was real, but it was a victory 
gained not without pain and effort. Nor was 
it only by the forces of evil combined against 
His own life that Christ was afflicted in our 
affliction. He saw all round Him the evidence 
of the sin of man. When he beheld the city 
He wept over it. “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
how often would I have gathered thy children 
together as a hen gathered her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.” “He was 
afflicted in their affliction!” And so ever more 
and more He, the sinless one, bears the sins of 
men upon His own heart, feels them even as 
if they were His own, until at last they seem 
even to obscure the Father's face... . What 


> 
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else is the meaning of that cry, “My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” . . . What 
does it mean except that, in that darkest 
hour, the Son of God had so completely 
identified Himself with His sinful brethen 


L. that “in all their affliction He was afflicted”? 
r 


And_it-is-thts, it is this which gives Him His 
power to-day; the fact that He stooped to 
learn by a personal experience all the strength 
of evil, that He descended to enter into the 
common human struggle, and in _ issuing 
victorious to be the leader against the forces 
of evil everywhere. ‘For we have nota high 
priest that cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities,” says the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “but was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin. Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” Yes, 
this is He who comes from Edom with dyed 
garments from Bozrah; He who marches in 
righteousness “mighty to save.” He can save 
because He has conquered. Is it not true? is 
it not a fact that in any great campaign 
against moral evil to-day, Christ is the leader ? 
He is the Captain of all social forces that are 
on the side of righteousness: His name 
inspires, His spirit animates. And in our 
own private and personal struggles against 
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evil, is it not the sense of Christ’s victory 
and Christ’s sympathy which is our chief 
encouragement in what might seem a hope- 
less battle? is it not true of every man 
engaged in this struggle that, O Christ :— 


“Thy voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands, 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands’’? 


“In all their affliction He was afflicted.” 
Once more. /The other great affliction of | 
which=L-anr-thinking is the affliction of 
suffering. Sin and suffering—of one kind 
and another—do not these two words com- 
prehend and cover the whole range of human 
ills? Do we not feel the suffering of the 
world to be one of our great difficulties in the 
way of believing in the goodness of God—the 
undeserved suffering of the world? Are we 
not impatient at the pious commonplaces that 
are hurled at us, that “all is for the best,” 
that “ God knows what is good for us”? “It 
is all very well,” we can imagine men saying— 
“it is all very well to say that God knows 
what is best for us, but what does God know 
of suffering? Is He not high above the 
suffering of the universe, incapable of feeling 
it? what can His perfection know of all this 
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This is a natural thought. The mystery of 
pain is one which baffles us, but at least the 
great and awful truth of Passiontide saves us 
from supposing that God is above or beyond 
the sphere of our suffering. “In all their afflic- 
¢tion He was afflicted. ”*/ Tt is possible that 
some of you will recollect a singularly in- 
teresting passage in one of George Eliot’s 
novels,* which runs as follows :— 


Ga “Bright February days have a stronger 


charm of hope about them than any other 
days in the year. One likes td pause in the 
mild rays of the sun, and look over the gates 
at the patient plough-horses turning at the 
end of the furrow, and think that the 
beautiful year is all before one. The birds 
seem to feel just the same; their notes are as 
clear as the clear air. There are no leaves on 
the trees and hedgerows, but how green all 
the grassy fields are! and the dark purplish 
brown of the ploughed earth and of the bare 
branches is beautiful too. What a glad world 
this looks like, as one drives or rides along 
the valleys and over the hills! I have often 
thought so when, in foreign countries, where 
the fields and woods have looked to me like 
our English Loamshirey the rich land tilled 
with just as much care, the woods rolling 
down the gentle slopes to the green meadows 


* Adam Bede, 
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—I have come on something by the roadside 
which has reminded me that I am not in 
Loamshire : an image of a great agony—the 
agony of the cross. It has stood perhaps by 
the clustering apple-blossoms, or in the broad 
sunshine by the cornfield, or at a turning by 
the wood where a clear brook was gurgling 
below; and surely, if there came a traveller to 
this world who knew nothing of the story 
of man’s life upon it, this image of agony 
would seem to him strangely out of place in 
the midst of this joyous nature. He would not 
know that hidden behind the apple-blossoms, 
or among the golden corn, or under the 
shrouding boughs of the woods, there might 
be a human heart beating heavily with 
anguish ; perhaps a young blooming girl, not 
knowing where to turn for refuge from swift- 
advancing shame. ... Such things are some- 
times hidden among the sunny fields, and 
behind the blossoming orchards, and the 
sound of the gurgling brook, if you came 
close to one spot behind a small bush, would 
be mingled for your ear with a despairing 
human sob. No wonder man’s religion has 
much sorrow in it; no wonder he needs 
a suffering God.” 

«A suffering God!” Yes, that is the need 
of a suffering humanity; no Apollo, young, 
strong, radiant, glorious, but—the Crucified ! 
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And has it not often struck you, my 
brethren, when you have been wandering 
through these same foreign fields—where even 
now the leaves are breaking forth—when you 
have beheld the toil-worn, weather-beaten, 
peasants pass along their way—has it not 
often struck you how near this “image of 
a great agony” must bring God to them? 
They know what suffering is, and is there no 
power of comfort in the spectacle of that 
‘supreme sorrow? “In all their affliction He 
was afflicted.” The mystery of pain may be 
insoluble, but at least it is illuminated by the 
truth which Passiontide proclaims, that by 
pain was the world redeemed; that He who 
was “in the form of God,” Himself entered 
into the bitterness of our human experiences 
—made them all His own—and _ became 
“obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross.” 

It is, surely, some such thoughts as these— 
thoughts of which I have only just touched the 
edge—that will be with us during the next 
two weeks. “In all their affliction He was 
afflicted.” Praise to the Holiest in the height ! 
We thank Him that from that height sublime 
He stooped to save His people by Himself 
entering into the sphere of their sin, and 
suffering . . . Who shall sound the depths of 
that awful self-abasement, that supreme sac- 
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ritice? How foolish are all attempts to probe 
it by human logic; how inadequate are all 
“theories” of the atonement! Yet this at 
least we all may learn, by a personal ex- 
perience, that penitents and sufferers must 
still go to Calvary; and that when human 
strength and wisdom fail, “the foolishness 
of God is wiser than men,’—and the weak- 
ness of God—the great weakness of the 
Cross!”—“the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” 


THE LIVING LORD 


THE LIVING LORD 


(EASTER) 


“Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen.”’—St. Luxe xxiy. 5, 6. 


THESE words were addressed to some women 
who were fondly clinging to the sacred asso- 
ciations of the past. There was a certain 
grave in a garden where, not, we may be 
sure, without many tears, strong and tender 
hands had laid a Beloved Teacher to His rest. 
In utter loneliness and misery and disappoint- 
ment they had done this last work of piety 
on that Good Friday evening. ‘ We hoped,” 
was the bitterly sorrowful complaint of two 
other disciples—‘“‘ we hoped that it was He 
which should redeem Israel.” To that hope 
the Cross appeared to have given the final 
blow. It is quite true that words had been 
spoken, from time to time, by that same 
Master about “rising from the dead,” but in 
the actual presence of death those words seem 
10 129 
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to have been forgotten. It is very difficult 
for the imagination, in the actual presence of 
death, to rise above that grim reality. We 
feel it so ourselves. Our faith may be sincere, 
but our imagination utterly fails us; we cling 
to the grave where the well-remembered form 
was laid torest; we still seek the living among 
the dead; rather than rise to the higher truth 
which we confess with our lips—nay, not only 
with our lips, but our hearts and minds as 
well—“ He is not here, but is risen.” 

And if that is true of ourselves—or of 
many of us—it is no wonder that with the 
dim and feeble conception of a life beyond 
the grave such as existed then even in Judea, 
it is no wonder that fervent love looked 
wistfully into the grave where the body of 
Jesus had been laid—‘“ and they entered in and 
found not the body of the Lord Jesus.” Here 
was another—surely the final—disappoint- 
ment—* and it came to pass, while they were 
perplexed thereabout, behold, two men stood 
by them in dazzling apparel, and as they were 
affrighted, and bowed down their faces to the 
earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? He is not here, but 
is risen.” 

There are one or two reflections which I 
put, as briefly as possible, on this Easter morn- 
ing—reflections which are suggested by the 
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words of the angels. We cannot, for instance, 
listen to them without considering how often, 
in their religion, the minds of men tend to 
turn, for strength or support, to the sacred 
associations of the past—as though there, 
rather than in the present, they would find 
the presence of Christ. One obvious illustra- 
tion of this tendency is to be found in the 
case of the Holy Sepulchre itself. For many 
hundreds of years the possession of the grave 
where Christ had lain, or was supposed to 
have lain, was the highest object of- Christian 
ambition. Century after century, in crusade 
after crusade, men set out to seek and regain 
the Holy Sepulchre, to rescue it from the hands 
of the unbelievers. If they could only stand on 
the very place where the sacred body had been 
laid in death; if they could press the ground 
which it had touched, they would surely be 
conscious of a Divine presence; a mysterious 
sanctity would, as it were, flow into their own 
souls. And so, century after century, the 
European hosts set out and broke “in fruit- 
less foam” upon the shores of Palestine, sacri- 
ficing thousands of lives, while all the while 
in their own heart and brain was the Spirit 
of the Lord; and where two or three were 
gathered together in His name, there was 
Christ in the midst of them. What was this 
but to turn to the past instead of the present ? 
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What was this but to seek the living among 
the dead? 

Or one may take an instance that may come 
to us even in the present day. Why, it may 
be asked, do we believe in the great event 
which is commemorated on Easter Day? We 
believe some will say, because we think that 
it was well attested by those who were the 
contemporaries of Christ and witnesses of 
His resurrection. Here, in the Bible, we 
have certain words which purport to be the 
writings of men who were either themselves 
present, or were closely connected with those 
who were present in Jerusalem at the time of 
the alleged occurrences. If we can prove the 
date of these books and the good faith of the 
writers, surely our task is accomplished. This 
was a mode of argument of which people were 
particularly fond in the eighteenth century. 
The first witnesses to the resurrection were 
always being examined. There was, to use the 
famous phrase of Mr. Mark Pattison—there 
was a sort of “Old Bailey theology” much 
preached in the pulpits of the eighteenth 
century—an “Old Bailey theology ” by which 
the apostles were tried once a week for for- 
gery and acquitted. One of the most famous 
of these books was Sherlock’s “ Trial of the 
Witnesses”; a passage of it runs as follows :— 

“ Judge—What say you? are the apostles 
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guilty of giving false evidence in the case of 
the resurrection of Jesus, or not guilty? 

“ Foreman—Not guilty. 

“ Judge—Very well; and now, gentlemen, I 
resign my commission, and am your humble 
servant.” * 

Such was the “Old Bailey theology.” I 
suppose most of us feel that there was 
something wanting about this theology, 
even when it seemed to be most successful. 
For my own part I must confess that if 
the resurrection of Christ were merely a 
subject of antiquarian curiosity, resting on 
some writings of uncertain authority, 
about 1,900 years old, I should not feel 
much confidence about it; I should cer- 
tainly feel that any fresh discovery which 
tended to throw doubt on those documents 
also tended to make the resurrection a very 
uncertain thing. There are, I think, a great 
many people who feel like this now. They 
hear of critics, here or in Germany, dissect- 
ing the Gospels—some parts are said to be of 
greater authority than others; the dates are 
uncertain and disputed; one critic—Schmiedel 
—declares that the Gospels contain no certain 
account of Christ. What then? Are we at 
the mercy of the critics and their dissecting 
knives ? does our faith depend on the accuracy 

** Quoted from “ Essays and Reviews,” p. 366. 
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of certain documents written —it is not 
certain by whom — between 1,800 or 1,900 
years ago? Do we seek to prove the resur- 
rection by ingeniously proving their date or 
authorship? Surely, my brethren, this is 
again to prefer the past to the present, it is 
to “seek the living among the dead.” 

In saying that I do not, of course, for a 
moment mean to disparage the value of the 
books of the New Testament or their wit- 
ness to the historical fact of the resurrec- 
tion, but I mean that the resurrection can 
never be “proved” to much purpose merely 
by “proving” the date or authorship of 
those books; or showing that the apostles 
were honest men—credible witnesses. For 
what is the meaning of the resurrection? 
The central truth, the heart of it, is surely 
this, that Christ is not dead but alive; that He 
is an active, living, present force and power— 
a living Person—not merely a man who died 
and left behind him such influence as any 
good man may leave behind him. And if this 
is the truth which we desire to “prove,” that 
Christ is not dead but alive, that “He is not 
here, but is risen” (“I am He that liveth”), 
then that surely is a truth which by no means 
depends on certain ancient records, however 
venerable and trustworthy they may be. You 
may tear up the Gospels, but you cannot tear 
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up history; you cannot deny, for instance, the 
fact of the Christian Church. For 1900 years 
that Church has been in the world a living, 
visible, tangible force; with all its faults and 
failures and infidelities, it has always stood for 
all the best that the world has attempted or 
achieved. It has, all down the ages, and even 
in the worst times, it has produced an apos- 
tolical succession of saintly lives—the lives of 
men and women inspired by faith in the living 
Christ, by the sense of His Power and Pre- 
sence. Those lives have to be accounted for. 
There are millions of men and women who 
ery, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me”; does the value of those lives depend on 
the date of an ancient document? Will the 
lives be less valuable if those documents 
should be discredited? Discredit the docu- 
ments if you can or if you will, but you have 
still to account for the lives; they must be 
accounted for; nay, the very existence and 
continued activity of the Christian Church 
have to be accounted for. Does it tremble 
upon the verdict of the latest critic? Can 
nineteen centuries of Christian life and pro- 
gress be due by a happy accident to the 
excited fancy of the apostles or the dis- 
ordered imagination of Mary Magdalene? 
Let us look around us if we want the true 
evidences of the resurrection, instead of 
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seeking the living among the dead. The 
Church of Christ is with us—can we say that 
it exhibits any signs of decay? Consider the 
one subject of Foreign Missions. We may 
neglect or disparage them, but missionary 
activity at the present time is marvellous; 
men and women are giving up all that the 
world can give; they are living hard lives 
and dying cruel deaths. What is the power, 
that inspires this wonderful movement? 
No other religion can show a parallel. 
Does it move only because 1,900 years 
ago some women thought they saw a dim 
form in the uncertain light of the morn- 
ing, or also because men and women are 
conscious to-day of the Power and Presence 
of a Living Christ? Consider all the best 
lives you know; consider the most unselfish, 
here in London; lives lived in the most 
wretched, nay, repulsive surroundings, as 
some of them are, the lives of those who 
teach the ignorant and raise the fallen, and 
who in their daily tasks are sustained by the 
Bread which came down from heaven and 
giveth life to the world. Go to these present- 
day living Christians and tell them that an 
alternative reading in some MS., lately dis- 
covered in the dust of an Eastern monastery, 
appears to throw some doubt on the alleged 
appearances of Christ, and they will surely 
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say to you, “ Why seek ye the living among 
the dead? He is not here, or there, but He is 
risen; you seek for a proof in the records of 
the past; we seek it in the lives that He 
inhabits and inspires.” 

“Yes! He is alive! Christ is a Power, a 
Presence, a Person, actually and really in the 
world. It may be granted we interpret Him 
and anticipate Him, and in a way communi- 
cate Him by those documents which narrate 
His historic appearances, but the chief point 
about Him is not in the documents, it is in 
His living Power, Presence, Personality.” * 
Only let us pray for that bold and lively faith 
which puts us into immediate contact with 
Him—a contact as close and real as that of 
the disciples who broke bread with the Master 
at Emmaus, or touched Him in the upper 
room—and we too may be among those living 
witnesses who, more than any record of the 
past, bear witness to the world that Christ is 
risen ! 

* See Sermons by R. F. Horton, D.D. 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SPIRIT 
(WHITSUNTIDE) 


‘But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not under the 
law.—Gauatians v. 18. 


THE Epistle to the Galatians has been called 
a “document of spiritual emancipation.” At 
this distance of time it is difficult for us 
to feel an interest in the particular questions 
which agitated the Galatian Church. Put 
as briefly as possible, the question was, Were 
Christians bound or not bound by the old law 
of Moses? The future of Christianity hung 
upon the answer to that question. Many 
failed to see how important it was; they 
would have put the law of Moses and faith in 
Christ side by side; but St. Paul knew that it 
was really a choice between two great 
principles: the principle of law on the one 
side—obedience to an external authority 
which settled all the details of life and formed 
it by definite rules; and on the other side 
“faith”: the development, as it were, of life 


from within, under the guidance of the Spirit. 
141 
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The one meant stagnation; the other progress 
—and, in the words of one writer,* it really 
seemed “as if the mighty enthusiasm of 
Pentecost might sink into a _ respectable 
legalism, as if Christianity might be strangled 
in its cradle by the iron hand of the law, 
as if it might sink into an obscure Jewish 
sect, and disappear in the national ruin, 
instead of breaking its fetters, spreading 
its mighty spiritual pinions, and claiming the 
universal heaven as its home.” 

And this problem, in one form or another, 
has constantly presented, is constantly pre- 
senting itself to the Church and to the in- 
dividual. It is so difficult to obtain a nice 
balance and adjustment of the two, as it 
would seem opposing and yet really com- 
plementary forces—order and liberty, the 
law and the Spirit. Take the very earliest 
years of the Christian Church ; there we see 
her by asort of necessity, ordering and arrang- 
ing; consolidating her organisation in the 
face of a hostile world, developing and de- 
fining her dogmatic system under the pressure 
of strange heresies or wild speculations. Little 
by little the freedom of the first days tends to 
disappear; what had once been fluid takes 
certain forms and shapes which harden more 
and more as time goes on; the streams of 

* Bp. Moorhouse, ‘‘ Dangers of the Apostolic Age.” 
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life which had once seemed to spring joyously 
in stony and dry places—“streams in the 
desert ”—are confined within certain channels 
and made to run there. Certain old forms 
of inspiration tend to disappear; the prophets 
who appear so prominent in St. Paul’s epistles 
to the Corinthians are ever less and less; 
the settled ministry of the Church is ever 
more and more. The enthusiastic utterance 
of the first Christians, “Jesus is the Lord!” 
is submitted to an intellectual analysis and 
defined by the aid, and in the terms, of the 
current philosophy. 

All this was necessary and inevitable; 
without defining her doctrine or consolidating 
her organisation, the Church could not have 
lived; but it was equally natural that against 
the rigidity of systems there should again and 
again rise passionate protests; in the name 
of liberty: in the name of that Spirit of 
Freedom who was the Spirit of Christ. So 
again and again, in the history of the Church, 
Wwe come across these movements: the 
struggles of spiritual or intellectual liberty 
against what is felt to be the “ bondage’ 
of order or dogma. Such a movement was 
“ Montanism” in the second century. It was 
about the year 130 that its author began 
to claim to have received prophetic powers 
and a new revelation; his enemies said that 
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he pretended to be the Paraclete. The 
Montanists claimed to stand for the freedom 
of the Spirit. Already, even thus early, it 
was found that the love of many had waxed 
cold; that ecclesiastical organisation was 
becoming hard and rigid. The Montanists 
insisted on the presence and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; they maintained the necessity 
and perpetuity of vision and prophecy. It 
is hardly necessary to say that a movement 
of this kind attracted—as indeed all new 
religious movements attract—a certain type 
of person. It spread rapidly; it won a few 
wise people and many foolish ones; and, 
as such movements do, it passed away in due 
time. Yet, wild and fanatical though it 
became, it did some service of its own; it was 
a warning against the tendency of the Church 
to harden and deaden into a new “legalism.” 

Similar movements appeared from time to 
time in the Middle Ages. Such was that of 
the “Spiritual Franciscans,” represented by 
Joachim of Flora, declaring that “the age 
of the Father was past, the age of the Son 
was present, the age of the Spirit, of true 
liberty, had yet to come.” Such, of course, in 
due time, was the Reformation itself. The 
Reformation was, above all, a revolt against 
“law”; against a hard, dogmatic and eccle- 
siastical system—a revolt in the name of 
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spiritual and intellectual freedom. One is not 
surprised to learn that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was Luther’s favourite book; that 
his commentary on it cost him more labour 
than any of his works. This might have 
been the very motto of the Reformers, “If 
ye then are led by the Spirit, ye are no 
more under law.” It was a necessary move- 
ment; and yet, like other movements of 
the kind, it had to run the risks of liberty 
and suffer some of the consequences of new 
and unaccustomed freedom. It is~ certain, 
for instance, that Sunday was never worse 
observed in this country than in the fifty 
years or so that followed the Reformation. 
This was not wonderful. Sunday, as an 
ecclesiastical institution, part, as it was, of 
Christian “law,” seemed to be opposed to the 
“liberty of the Spirit.” The foreign Reformers 
were mostly opposed to its continuance. 
Luther only tolerated it on the understanding 
that it was to have no binding force on the 
conscience. “If anywhere the day is made 
holy for the mere day’s sake, if anywhere 
any one set up its observance on a Jewish 
foundation, then I order you to work on it, to 
ride on it, to dance on it, to do anything that 
shall remove this encroachment on Christian 
liberty.” The Anabaptists in places went still 
further; they would no longer own them- 
11 
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selves under the moral law; and in the name 
of spiritual freedom they indulged in every 
form of sensual excess. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations. 
One might think, for instance, of the Quakers 
with their insistence upon the “inner light” 
—‘the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ”—bidding all men find 
in themselves the illumination of the presence 
of Christ and the voice of the Holy Spirit ; pro- 
testing against the unspiritual “rationalism” 
of eighteenth century orthodoxy, but falling 
into strange extravagances and eccentricities 
of their own. And as we thus rapidly 
survey the history of the past, we surely 
gather some lessons for the present. On the 
one side we are not tempted to undervalue 
ecclesiastical organisation or to despise the 
dogmatic definitions which we have inherited 
from the past. Liberty of thought is not 
liberty to think anything—but to think the 
truth, and Christian dogma is an attempt to 
set truth in a current form; in time perhaps 
it may need re-statement here or there, but 
we shall not hurry to cast away the shells 
(even if they be no more than shells), which 
in time past have protected and guarded the 
living truth. So again ecclesiastical order is a 
protection against individual eccentricities ; 
against that tendency to schism and disorder 
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which has so often led hotheaded or conceited 
fanatics to form new sects; but it will be well 
if our ecclesiastical organisation can be suffi- 
ciently elastic to allow of fresh spiritual ex- 
pansion; we do not want to repeat the 
mistakes of the eighteenth century and lose 
another Wesley. We must preserve—and 
the more attached we are to ancient ecclesi- 
astical organisation the more we must 
preserve, our belief in the living Spirit—the 
Spirit Who is always leading men into new 
truths and Who, age after age, fulfils Himself 
in many ways. 

And,in conclusion, do not the words of the 
text appeal to us, as individuals? “If ye 
be led by the Spirit ye are not under the 
law,” or, as I should prefer to read it, “ye are 
not under law.” <A life which is made and 
formed only by outward rules and regulations 
—which is constantly referring itself to some 
external authority—is apt to be narrowed 
and stunted. Take two instances of what 
I mean. There is the Sunday which is 
“under law.” It is observed by certain strict 
and changeless rules. Such things are to be 
done, such to be left undone. What is lawful 
or unlawful must be rigidly defined. There 
is the desire for exact guidance—Is it right 
to do this—to play this or that game on 
Sunday? How often must I, ought I to 
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go to church? How often are the clergy 
beset by those “legal” Christians who ap- 
pear to suppose we are possessed of a 
minute casuistry for settling all the details 
of their lives! Or there is the question 
of Holy Communion. There are books of 
devotion which revel in rules and definitions. 
The Communion must be received so often. 
It must be received at such and such an hour 
—at such a length of time after a meal: after 
such a mode of preparation. These counsels 
and counsels like these are given in the name 
of ecclesiastical tradition. 

Let us not speak or think too hardly of 
such a system of law. It achieves certain 
results which can be set down on paper. It 
prevents, perhaps, a certain kind of person 
from drifting into folly of one kind or 
another; and it saves others from a _ task 
for which perhaps they are not very well 
fitted—the task of thinking for themselves. 
But what a gain it is when a man lets himself 
be led by the Spirit! when his life is deter- 
mined not by little rules but by living spiritual 
principles! He is no more under law. His 
Sundays, no longer tied and bound by mere 
conventional restrictions, are days of true 
refreshment, for “he is in the Spirit on the 
Lord's Day ” and knows what it is to be lifted 
up to seek those things that are above. His 
communions are no more well-intentioned 
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“religious duties” but a spontaneous seeking 
of fellowship with the living Saviour, a joyful 
realisation, at the Table of the Lord, of the 
Divine Fatherhood and the human brother- 
hood ; an entry into the sacrifice of Him Who 
gave His flesh for the life of the world. This 
it is to be “led by the Spirit”: not to despise 
law but not to feel its pressure. And there 
are two words in Holy Scripture which 
always seem to me to express the essence of 
this religion. The one is from the Psalmist :— 

“Thy statutes have been my songs in the 
house of my pilgrimage ;” and the other from 
the apostle— 

“ His commandments are not grievous.” 
What a thing it is when statutes become 
songs ; when out of what had seemed to be a 
hard law a man is able to make a lyric in his 
own heart! and “ His commandments are not 
grievous.” Perhaps at one time they had 
seemed to be so to this apostle. Ah, had 
he not heard in Galilee long years before 
the voice that said, “Take My yoke upon 
you”? He had bowed his neck to bear that 
yoke; and it may have galled and fretted 
him in his hot youth; but as he went on, 
“led by the Spirit” in that service which 
is perfect freedom, he had come to know this 
at last—by a great personal experience—that 
His commandments are not grievous; that 
His yoke is easy and His burden light. 
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“Thy servant kept his father’s sheep.”—1 Samuumt xvii. 34. 


THIS was the reply of one who suddenly 
found himself face to face with a larger task 
than he had yet been called upon to under- 
take. It is unnecessary to recall at length the 
story of David and Goliath, which, even in the 
present day, is familiar to a considerable 
number of persons. The Philistine giant, you 
will remember, is described as challenging to 
mortal combat any soldier from the ranks of 
Israel; “choose you a man and let him come 
down to me.” None cared to accept the 
challenge until David, who had visited his 
brothers in the camp, boldly proposed to take 
it up. “Thy servant will go and fight with 
this Philistine.” And Saul said to David, 
“Thou art not able to go against this Philis- 
tine to fight with him; for thou art but a 
youth and he a man of war from his youth.” 
And David said unto Saul, “ Thy servant kept 


his father’s sheep; and when there came a 
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lion or a bear and took a lamb out of the 
flock, I went out after him and smote him, 
and delivered it out of his mouth.” 

It was a very simple thought which under- 
lay these words of David, and a very clear 
one. David had not spent his life in looking 
out for giants to kill; quite otherwise. His 
work—the work which he found ready to his 
hand—was simply to keep his father’s sheep ; 
and he had done it. Now and then indeed, as 
he was doing it, a lion or a bear might pass 
that way, and when they did, “thy servant” 
was ready for them. It all came, so to speak, 
in the day’s work, and without a thought of 
glory. A narrow and obscure life it might 
well have seemed to restless and ambitious 
minds; but it was doing its work, fitting and 
preparing him for other tasks which might 
also, in due course, come to hand. One day 
it was a lion or a bear in the solitude of the 
lonely hills; but another day it might be a 
giant before the thousands of Israel. And if 
he was ready for the giant it was only 
because the discipline of his life had prepared 
him to seize the opportunity when it came; 
and so, once more, “the path of duty was the 
way to glory.” 

The principle, I say, is quite a clear and 
simple one; yet it may be worth a few 
minutes’ consideration this morning. Most 
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men and women have some plain and obvious 
tasks in life—a work which is given them to 
do—and their first duty is simply to do their 
own work. It sounds easy; it is often found 
so hard or unacceptable, so mean or common- 
place. A few sheep in the wilderness ; some 
broken nets by the Galilean sea ; an office in the 
city ; a business to be attended to; a parish to 
be cared for; a home with an old or ailing 
parent; how tame and dull these things 
often seem to be! and yet even these may be 
the nursery of heroic souls; smal! tasks, duly 
performed, training man for greater things 
than these. Greater things—not necessarily 
greater rewards; for God’s way, it seems, is 
for men who have done one task well to find 
another waiting for them to do. ‘Who is 
there of you, having a servant ploughing or 
keeping sheep, that will say unto him when he 
is come in from the field, Come straightway 
and sit down to meat, and will not rather say 
unto him, Make ready wherewith I may sup, 
and gird thyself and serve me, till I have 
eaten and drunken, and afterward thou shalt 
eat and drink?” Afterward; yes, afterward, 
doubt not that he too shall eat and drink 
in the kingdom of God! but the first and 
immediate sequel of “ ploughing and keeping 
sheep” is to do something else; to serve his 
Master; nearer, it may be, but still to gird 
himself and serve. 
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David, then, kept his sheep, and in due 
season slew his giant; but how often do men 
try to escape the former! “My father, if the 
prophet had bidden thee do some great thing, 
wouldest thou not have done it?” Our 
natural tendency is to think that if we are 
ever to do anything great, we must always be 
looking out for some great thing to do; that 
if we are to kill giants we must constantly 
be wandering about, sword in hand, looking 
out for giants to kill. It is this fallacy which 
appears, so pathetically as well as humorously, 
in the adventures of Don Quixote, the man 
of high intentions and inflamed imagination, 
who from the beginning set himself not to 
keep sheep but to fight giants, but who ended, 
alas! by attacking windmills and slaying 
sheep; the man who could not or would not 
recognise the limitations which God had set 
upon his life; who despised the training of 
lesser tasks, and was found unequal to the 
greater ones. 

Let us recognise, then, that the first things 
which we have to do are those which we find 
ready and waiting for us. It may be a great 
and good thing to be a philanthropist; but 
we must not begin by desiring to be philan- 
thropists. That may be, and, if we do the 
rest, no doubt shall, be added unto us. I 
am sure that if we read the lives of the men 
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who have done the best work in the world 
and for others, we almost always find that 
they began by doing their own work well; 
they kept their father’s sheep; they caught 
fish in the Lake of Galilee; they toiled faith- 
fully, labouring at the details of the business 
or profession in which they were engaged. 
Grand or idle or frivolous people might 
despise them; they might call them mere 
money-grubbers, or men who had no soul 
above their business. But no; here they saw, 
and not elsewhere, was just the first thing 
that God had given them to do. It is pretty 
clear that men must do their own work well 
before they can do other people’s; it is the 
long and laborious training of everyday tasks 
which fits them to do wise, patient, and per- 
manent work among their fellow-men. Our 
most painful experiences, perhaps, are those 
of men who desire to be philanthropists, 
before they have done their own work, or 
even because they cannot doit. I knew one 
such, a man of quick and eager sympathies, 
whose heart was really, I believe, touched by 
the spectacle of pain and suffering in the 
world. The routine of his business in the 
City seemed a poor thing to one of such large 
heart and humane feelings; he spent his time 
mainly in visiting hospitals and devising 
schemes for relieving the poor. He is now 
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living mostly on his relations, whom he cor- 
dially despises ; and, in spite of neglecting his 
sheep, he has not yet slain any giants; and 
never will. He represents a certain type of 
character that we sometimes meet, amiable 
and well-meaning, but without discipline of 
common work. There is another and kindred 
class who make philanthropy their trade, and 
whose sensational appeals we receive by every 
post. I am far from saying that they are 
dishonest in the first instance, but unfor- 
tunately (from mere want of system and 
training), they very often become so; and their 
most marked characteristic is usually a rooted 
objection to publishing their accounts. 

And what is true of philanthropy is true, to 
use a larger word, of all that we mean by 
heroism. There are—we hardly realise it (but 
we ought to realise it and thank God for it)— 
there are many heroes in our midst, and many 
heroic actions day by day. We hear of deeds 
of valour done on the battle-field and rewarded 
or recognised it may be by the Victoria Cross ; 
but there is something even more striking 
and wonderful in the men and women who, 
not in the excitement of the battle, but on 
quiet and common paths suddenly find them- 
selves called on to do the great deed, and do 
it; and die and make no sign. You can 
hardly take up your paper any day without 
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finding there records of obscure men and 
women—engine-drivers or miners, or dock 
labourers or nurse-girls — who, to save the 
life of others—of their passengers or their 
mates, or their charges — have calmly laid 
down their own. In the churchyard of the 
City parish which I have just left an emi- 
nent English painter has erected a memorial 
cloister, where, at least, the names of those 
obscure heroes should be recorded. To him, 
in an age of much luxury and selfishness and 
passionate pursuit of gain and pleasure, these 
simple and dutiful lives seemed to be the 
great strength and hope of the nation. And 
the point about them is simply this, that none 
of these heroes ever starts life with the notion 
of being heroic. That may be done by young 
gentlemen whose imaginations have fed on 
romances, but not by these. “Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep.” Their ambition was 
simply to keep “the few sheep in the wilder- 
ness,” to go out to their work and to their 
labour, to make a home, to do the task at 
hand. But it was their obedience to duty— 
the long training of little tasks duly done— 
which fitted them, when the time came, to do 
the deed which, at the right time, had to be 
performed. For indeed these things are done 
mainly by simple men and women, and not by 
histrionic persons full of noble sentiments. 
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The man who ends by going down with a 
sinking ship, calmly standing by while the 
women and children are carried into safety, is 
not one who has always been looking out for 
' something great to do, or with a passion for 
notoriety: he has no vision of some picture 
on the walls of the Academy with himself as 
the central figure, striking an attitude as he 
bids adieu to the world, but is, as a rule, only 
a man who has “kept his father’s sheep”; who 
has always found his task at hand and done 
it; and finding one day that his immediate 
task was to go down with the sinking ship, 
took it all as coming in the day’s work, and 
quietly went down. 

Here, then, in our own work, whatever it 
may be, so it be good work, here or nowhere 
shall we find our opportunities of greatness. 
In feeding the sheep we prepare for the giant. 
Let the first task be done first, even by young 
men of gigantic intellects who complain that 
“they have no sphere.” No sphere! What 
strange forms the complaint takes! Many of 
you will remember a famous drawing of some 
years ago—the girl who complained that 
home was so dull, that her father was 
paralysed, and her mother a chronic invalid, 
and therefore she “thought of becoming a 
hospital nurse.” Our narrow sphere! TI 
knew a poor divine whose life was embittered 
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by the conviction that he ought not to have 
been a clergyman, but a cavalry officer. How 
far the latter part of this supposition may be 
correct one cannot tell; but the former part 
of it his friends have long ceased to dispute. 
And for those who feel the limitations of 
their lives the most, who are most inclined to 
complain of their “spheres,” the great thing 
surely is to remember that while the “ things 
that are seen are temporal, the things that 
are not seen are eternal.” That which is seen 
may be poor and little enough—the keeping 
of the sheep, or the mending of the nets; the 
regular routine of the office, the monotony of 
the business; and what after all, it may be 
said, have the most successful men to show but 
a fortune which may be enjoyed for a few 
years—or honours which in a little time will 
be faded and withered? while the failures 
have nothing at all but the memory of so 
many years spent in laborious and seemingly 
ineffectual toil. This is how life looks from 
outside; but behind it all “the things that are 
not seen are eternal.” The true meaning of it 
is to be found not in the acquisition of so 
much money or honour, but in the forming 
and building up of character—our one true 
and inalienable possession. Little by little it 
is formed by things which seem so little— 
among the sheepfolds of Bethlehem, or the 
12 
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boats of Galilee, or the thirty years of silence 
in the home of Nazareth—that when the time 
comes men may be ready for the Crown or 
for the Cross. That they may be ready; 
whether the great opportunity will ever come 
in this world; whether the path of duty will 
be the way to glory—that is as God wills; but 
the work of duty in the soul stands sure; and 


“He that ever followeth her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevailed— 
Shall find the toiling crags of duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands, 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 


[N.B.—This sermon was suggested, in part, by one 
preached by Bishop Creighton at the opening of the Memo- 
rial Cloister in the Churchyard of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate. ] 
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“We will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image.’’—DaniEu iii. 18. 


Ir is almost impossible for a preacher who 
desires to deal candidly with his people to 
pass over in silence the first lesson in this 
morning’s service. He might desire to do so; 
for it involves touching certain questions of 
criticism which it would be easier and might 
be more pleasant to ignore; for many people 
are bored by the treatment of these questions 
in the pulpit, and others are offended. So 
again one is constantly warned of the danger 
of casting stumbling-blocks before the weaker 
brethren ; but it is, I am afraid, quite an open 
question whether most sermons do not, on 
the whole, cast more stumbling-blocks before 
the stronger brethren than the weaker ones ; 
and it is hardly honest, or even possible, for 
the pulpit to ignore the light of modern 
research and discovery, and simply to be 


the mouthpiece of an obsolete tradition. 
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These remarks are suggested by the fact 
that at this time of the year we are again 
reading the Book of Daniel. You heard this 
morning the story of the three children in 
the burning fiery furnace; next Sunday 
it will be the story of Daniel in the lions’ 
den. They are, as we all must admit, stories 
full of beauty and told with great vigour ; 
but the question is, How are we to take 
them? Are they to be regarded as serious 
and literal history or in some other fashion ? 
And this raises the further question, What is 
the Book of Daniel? Is it a book composed, 
as most of us were taught, by a prophet of 
that name dwelling in the Court of Babylon 
from about the year 605 to 535, or is it a 
much later composition written for a par- 
ticular purpose, and not to be regarded or 
intended to be regarded as a literal narrative 
of facts? 

For my own part I cannot attempt to con- 
ceal that the arguments against the Book of 
Daniel being a work by a prophet of that 
name in the sixth century B.c. appear to 
be overwhelming. The pulpit is hardly the 
place in which the grounds of one’s belief can 
be set forth at length; but one might attempt 
briefly to summarise them. The arguments 
are partly external, partly internal. Among 
external arguments for the later composition 
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of the book are the striking facts that it is 
not arranged in the Hebrew Canon with the 
Prophets, as we should expect, but with 
the miscellaneous Hagiographa, which were 
for the most part of later date and lesser 
authority; or again, that in the Book of 
Keclesiasticus (about 200 B.c.), while in a 
list of Israelite worthies Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the twelve Prophets are men- 
tioned, no mention is made of Daniel—an 
omission which would hardly have been pos- 
sible had he been the national hero that he 
is reported to be in this book. And the 
internal evidence is not less unfavourable. 
The historical parts of Daniel, for instance, 
are absolutely incompatible with Babylonian 
history so far as it is known from other 
sources. “There was no deportation in the 
third year of Jehoiakim; there was no King 
Belshazzar ; the Belshazzar, son of Nubanabid, 
was not ason of Nebuchadrezzar; the names 
Nebuchadnezzar and Abednego are erroneous 
in form; there was no Darius the Mede who 
preceded Cyrus as king and conqueror of 
Babylon; the demands and decrees of Nebu- 
chadnezzar are unlike anything that we find 
in history.” Other objections are to be found 
in its use of Greek words, which would be 
unknown to a writer at Babylon in the sixth 
century, and one of which, the name of a 
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musical instrument, is peculiar to later Greek ; 
and in its treatment of the word “Chaldzans” 
as a caste of wise men or magicians, a use of 
the word which did not arise until after the 
fall of the Babylonian Empire. Finally, we 
may say that while the writer of Daniel 
shows no interest in the hopes and prospects 
of his people in the sixth century—their re- 
turn to their own land—he gives a minute 
and detailed account of events which hap- 
pened in the second century; and although 
it is not impossible that a prophet might 
have been inspired to predict in detail events 
which happened four hundred years after his 
time, such a phenomenon would be without 
any parallel in the rest of Holy Scripture. 
It may be, of course, that, in time to come, 
discoveries will be made which will vindicate 
the historical accuracy of the Book of Daniel 
where it now seems to be discredited. This 
may be; but dealing with things as they are 
it seems impossible to resist the general con- 
clusion of modern criticism that the Book of 
Daniel was a work of the second century and 
written by a good Jew about the year 166 
with the object of inspiring and animating his 
fellow-countrymen in their resistance to the 
impious attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
suppress the national religion, and that it is 
to be regarded less as a literal history than 
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a kind of inspired romance, working upon 
traditional material, and using it in such a 
fashion as to bring home to the national and 
individual conscience the imperative duty of 
being true at all costs to the God of Israel ; 
and at the same time to support the suf- 
fering and struggling people with promises 
of ultimate victory—of right triumphant and 
tyranny overthrown. 

I am, of course, quite aware that to many 
people (should this view of the work be 
correct) the Book of Daniel will seem to 
be altogether worthless; nay, they may even 
go further and declare that, in this case, the 
book must be a “forgery,” an “imposture,” 
a “gross lie.” But to speak in this fashion is 
surely to take a very narrow and limited view 
of inspiration. We Westerns, modern Eng- 
lishmen of the twentieth century, somewhat 
prosaic and literal, find it hard to understand 
what would be the point of view of an 
Eastern writer and an ancient writer. To 
him there would be no thought of forgery 
at all; he would simply adopt a method of 
writing suited to stir the consciences of his 
countrymen, and if he chose to use the name 
of Daniel—who may well have been a real 
person living at the time of the exile round 
whom tradition had gathered—if he chose 
to use the name of Daniel in this way, and 
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to speak to his people by, as it were, pic- 
tures of suffering heroism rather than by 
such methods as we might select, he cer- 
tainly had no thought of deceiving any one. 
In the same way the writer of “ Ecclesiastes ” 
puts his thoughts on the “vanity of human 
wishes” into the mouth of Solomon. In a 
somewhat similar fashion the Book of Jonah 
was, I believe, an allegory in which Jonah 
represented the Jewish nation, and the great 
fish the Babylonian Empire, which had, so to 
speak, swallowed the Holy Nation and then 
given it back again to its own country— 
“Thou hast chastened and corrected me, 
but hast not given me over unto death;” 
and we certainly do a very ill service to 
Holy Scripture if we say, “Unless this or 
that is a literal record of facts it must be a 
lie, and can therefore have no claim on our 
attention.” 

I would plead, then, to-day for a wider and 
more generous view of inspiration than is 
implied by such a sentence as this—a sentence, 
unfortunately, which has been uttered only 
too often by those who have claimed to be the 
sole representatives of orthodox opinion. Let 
us believe that the Holy Spirit of God can 
speak by allegory or romance, as well as by 
sober history. Let us believe that there can 
be such a thing as inspired fiction; and seeing 
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how great a part fiction playsin the world, we 
may well be forgiven a wish that more of it 
were at the present time inspired by the same 
Spirit of holiness, purity and truth. It may 
be painful to some to give up the literal 
accuracy of the stories of the Three Children, 
or of Daniel in the Lions’ Den—or at least to 
be obliged honestly to confess that the histori- 
cal value must be, at any rate, doubtful—but 
let them remember that when this book was 
written, in the second century, there were 
men and women displaying a courage quite as 
high as any recorded in these pages ; men and 
women of whom it may be said in the highest 
sense that “by faith they stopped the mouths 
of lions and quenched the violence of fire.” 
Never was a persecution more fierce and ruth- 
less than that by which Antiochus Epiphanes 
strove to destroy the faith of Judaism; and in 
the first book of the Maccabees we have the 
literal record of that struggle, just as in the 
Book of Daniel we have the grand and pathetic 
reminiscences of the dangers and trials which 
good men had to face —men who loved 
not their lives unto death, who asserted, in 
the face of a tyrannical power, the sacred 
principle that there is a realm in which a man 
has at any cost to be true to God—the sacred 
principle of the supremacy of conscience. 

And perhaps we of the present day hardly 
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appreciate the full force of the Book of Daniel, 
for two reasons—(1) because the doctrine of 
the supremacy of conscience and individual 
responsibility has become a commonplace ; 
is indeed occasionally exaggerated into the 
inane statement that a man’s religion is his 
own affair, and no one else’s; but we have to 
remember that in ancient religion, generally . 
speaking, the individual had, so to speak, no 
rights at all; it was simply a part of his 
national or tribal inheritance; and (2) the 
era of religious persecution, at least in this 
country, is over. It is true indeed that at the 
present time, in the heat of an excited con- 
troversy, the word “persecution ” isnot seldom 
uttered, and there are those who would plead 
the resistance of the Three Children to Nebu- 
chadnezzar as justifying a refusal to “pay 
rates,” a portion of which may be devoted to 
schools that give (under a conscience clause) 
a type of religious teaching which is not their 
own. As a fact, however, we no longer, except 
on the stage, meet the “lion’s gory mane or the 
tyrant’s brandished steel;” but, nevertheless, it 
is not easier than it used to be for a man to 
preserve his conscience intact, or to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. In modern 
life the requirements of fashion or the pres- 
sure of public opinion are the real tyrants, 
and they often set up idols—false standards 
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of personal or social morality — which a 
worldly or careless society is only too ready 
to accept and acknowledge. How many are 
there who seriously try and test these stand- 
ards by the light of Christ’s teaching, and 
steadily refuse to be disloyal to Him? This 
is a question which comes in very different 
forms to every person—to boys at school, to 
young men at college, to men in the world, 
and women in society. <A lazy acquiescence 
in things as they are—a complete readiness 
to swim with the stream, to worship a golden 
image or anything else so long as they are 
spared trouble—is the natural tendency of all 
who have no real convictions. 


‘“‘The world is very odd we see, 

We do not comprehend it; 

But in one fact we all agree, 
God won’t and we can’t mend it; 

Being common sense, it can’t be sin 
To take it as I find it: 

The pleasure to take pleasure in 
The pain, try not to mind it.” 


These lines represent a good deal of popular 
philosophy ; but the hope of society is always 
in those—not mere cranks and faddists— 
who while conforming themselves as much as 
possible, as all sensible people will do, to the 
manners and customs of their day, yet pre- 
serve in their own hearts a region where the 
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voice of God alone is heard, and His law alone 
obeyed; and who are always ready in the 
last resort to say if need be, “We will not 
serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image.” Now, as ever, they have to risk 
something—burning fiery furnaces of one sort 
or another—but in the hour of trial they will 
still remember the words of Christ, which 
indeed sum up the whole moral and meaning 
of the story which we have heard to-day. 
“And I say unto you, my friends, Be not 
afraid of them which kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do: but I 
will warn you whom ye shall fear: fear Him 
which, after He hath killed, hath power to 
cast into hell: yea, I say unto you, Fear 
Him.” 


ST. THOMAS 


ST. THOMAS 
“ And Thomas with them.’’—Sr. Joun xx. 26. 


WE celebrate to-day the festival of the doubt- 
ing, the desponding apostle. Thrice in the 
pages of St. John’s Gospel Thomas comes 
before us, and on all occasions we note the 
same characteristics—the same tendency to 
look at the darker side of things, to fear too 
much and hope too little. On the first occa- 
sion Jesus is going to the spot where Lazarus 
lies dead; He refuses to be dissuaded by the 
anxieties of His disciples about His own 
personal safety, and Thomas at once rushes 
to the worst conclusion, “Let us also go that 
we may die with Him.” On the second we 
see the apostolic band at the Last Supper; 
Christ is trying to comfort their hearts 
with strong words, ‘and whither I go ye 
know, and the way ye know.” But Thomas 
refuses comfort, “Lord, we know not 
whither Thou goest, and how can we know 
the way?” And here once more he is the 
13 177 
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same man. The surprise, the delight, the 
wonder, the astonishment, the joy unspeak- 
able which had thrilled the hearts of the 
apostles at the vision of the Risen Lord— 
their flashing eyes and burning cheeks—had no 
power for a moment to rekindle the expiring 
flame in his own soul; he refuses to accept 
their experiences as valid or trustworthy, 
“Except I see in His hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I 
will not believe.” 

We can hardly read this description of St. 
Thomas without being forcibly reminded of 
the fact that, in determining the degrees and 
quality of their faith, large allowances must 
be made for the varying temperaments of men 
and women. There are many who stand in 
an attitude of suspense towards Christianity 
—who pause and hesitate not because they 
have no love of Christ—(for their hearts are 
drawn towards Him)—not because they have 
any definite objection to allege against it— 
not because, for instance, what is called the 
“miraculous element” of the Gospels appears 
in itself incredible—for they feel that, in a 
world of wonders, and ever increasing 
wonders, it would be presumption indeed to 
say, “This or that could not be”—but mainly 
because they seem to be constitutionally 
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unable to make the venture of faith, which is 
also the venture of hope ; perhaps 


‘upon the ground 
That in the story hath been found 
Too much love; how could God love so?” 


May we not say that this is, in our time, the 
attitude of a good many people? They are 
what we might style the “ reverent agnostics ” 
of our day. We will not term them “infidels,” 
for they are not; in spirit and in sympathy 
they are one with all who “love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” They stand in 
much the same attitude as St. Thomas. That 
apostle was true in heart to Christ and had 
heard the testimony of others who had seen 
the Lord ; but he had had no testimony of his 
own. These too have the testimony of others ; 
not less but rather more strong than of the 
apostles who declared that Christ was alive. 
For, indeed, it is not only the witness of a few 
Galileans that we have to deal with; but the 
experience of many millions of Christians 
through 1800 years of Christian history—the 
experience of men and women whose lives 
here have been transformed and transfigured ; 
who believe in Christ’s resurrection, not from 
mere hearsay or tradition, but because they 
themselves have “risen with Him” and have 
known Him as their living Saviour and 
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Redeemer ; to whom He has been as near as 
He was to St. John who lay on His breast at 
supper, or to the ten disciples who touched 
and handled Him in the upper chamber ; who 
have known Him as an indwelling Power and 
Presence—“ Christ in them the hope of glory” ; 
who have ascribed every victory over sin, 
every achievement of holiness, all that they 
have done, all that they are, to the grace, the 
presence, the life of a Living Lord! It would 
be easier to suppose that the ten disciples in 
the upper room were mistaken, than that all 
these souls, the very flower of our humanity, 
were possessed by one strong delusion; and 
that men who have attained the highest have 
attained it by some happy self-deception. 
No! those of whom I speak do not proudly 
reject the experiences of all those witnesses ; 
but they have not shared in them ; their eyes 
have not seen, their hands have not handled 
the risen Christ; they stand cheerless and 
desponding ; they cannot make the venture 
of faith and hope; is there any message either 
for them or for us in this story of St. Thomas ? 
Let us glance, for a moment, at the attitude 
of Christ, of the other disciples, and of St. 
Thomas himself. 

1. First, then, we would notice that our 
Lord does not reject the poor disciple who 
was “doubtful in His resurrection.” He 
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does not refuse the very test which he 
demands. There is a tone of tender pity 
rather than of condemnation in the words, 
“Thomas, because thou hast seen Me thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” Yes! Blessed 
are they who can always dwell, without fear 
or misgiving, in the sunshine of the love of 
God, who from childhood are troubled by no 
obstinate doubts or questionings, who trust 
the instincts of their own hearts ; who, as 
sheep hearing the shepherd's voice; always lie 
down in the green pastures and drink of the 
crystal stream, and even when they go 
through the valley of shadow fear no evil, 
for His rod and His staff comfort them. 
Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet 
have believed! 

But this blessing is not given to all; and 
certainly when Christ bade St. Thomas “ reach 
hither his finger and behold His hands, and 
reach hither his hand and thrust it into His 
side,” He was allowing that such a demand was 
not in itself to be condemned. He implicitly 
sanctioned all freedom of intellectual inquiry, 
though He does not promise much to this 
alone, and He does not submit His sacred 
body to the examination of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. But notice that He treats Thomas 
as a disciple before he believes—and why ? 
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Because He knows that, perplexed and doubt- 
ing though he be, he has the root of the 
matter in him—personal love, devotion, and 
loyalty to Himself. This is the first and great 
thing, the attitude of the heart to Christ: this 
in itself 7s faith; and intellectual conviction 
must come not before, but afterwards. This 
is the thought expressed in those lines of 
Browning— 


‘‘Tt is the idea, the feeling, and the love, 
God means mankind should strive for and show forth 
Whatever be the process to that end— 
And not historic knowledge, logic sound, 
And metaphysical acumen, sure! 
“What think ye of Christ, friends? when all’s done and 
said 
Like you this Christianity or not? 
It may be false, but will you wish it true ? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 
Trust you an instinct silenced long ago, 
That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 
And all in vain, with bidding you despise ? 
If you desire faith—then you’ve faith enough ; 
What else seeks God—nay, what else seek ourselves?” 


This must always be the beginning—the 
root of the matter. “He that willeth to do 
His will shall know of the doctrine”; our life 
is determined less by intellectual convictions 
than by moral sympathies, and him that 
cometh in this spirit Christ will “in no wise 
cast out.” 
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2. And, secondly, let us notice the attitude 
of the other disciples. “And Thomas with 
them.” They also did not “cast him out.” 
Alas! how different might not the history of 
the Church have been, if intellectual error, 
where the heart was true, had not been ever 
regarded as disloyalty to Christ! I do not, of 
course, mean for a moment that we can 
afford to be indifferent to doctrinal error. 
Those great decisions in which the Church— 
for instance, in the Nicene Creed—was forced 
to define her own belief, and, as it were, 
protect her own life, come to us, as I believe 
with an august authority which has only 
increased in weight and dignity with the 
process of the suns. There is a faith “once 
delivered to the saints”—a common treasure to 
be guarded by each for all, and we do not 
desire to emulate those who appear to regard 
it as private property in regard to which a 
man is the more generous the more he gives 
away. But who can read ecclesiastical his- 
tory without feeling that the temper in which 
intellectual error has been treated has been, 
generally speaking, very alien to the spirit of 
Christ? As time went on, so more and more 
grew the passion for exact and minute defini- 
tion of doctrine, and so, more and more, 
orthodoxy became the sole test of fidelity to 
our Lord. The saying of Christ, “ He that is 
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“not against us is on our side,” was lost and 
drowned in the deluge of “anathemas” which 
the Church poured on every deviation from, 
not merely the central principles of the 
Christian faith, but every theological proposi- 
tion. Itis a story written in terrible charac- 
ters—in fire and sword, “in the thumbscrew 
and the stake for the glory of the Lord.” In 
the face of all these things it is surely for us 
to try to cultivate more of the spirit of Christ 
and of those apostles who suffered the doubt- 
ing Thomas “to be with them.” Again and 
again in our own days there have been the 
violent outbursts of those who would expel 
all who were or seemed unable to conform to 
their own theological tests. It was only some 
thirty years ago that the Archbishop, by 
whose bed of sickness we are anxiously 
watching now,* was denounced as a traitor 
and a heretic in a large part of the pulpits of 
England by men who, for the most part, had 
not taken the trouble to read what he had 
written; and who can forget the story of 
Frederick Denison Maurice ? And_ such 
things as these should warn us, even when we 
hear in certain quarters strange opinions, 
with which we have no personal sympathy, 
to be patient and to refrain our lips ; to 
remember that, after all, our Lord’s great 

* Preached just before the death of Archbishop Temple. 
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test is simply one of personal loyalty to Him- 
self ; and to recall such words as these; “In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto these, ye did it unto 
Me,” and “ Many will come to Me on that day, 
saying, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
Thy name ? and then I will profess unto 
them, I never knew you.” 

3. And finally, we may see in the story of 
St. Thomas a warning to doubters. “And 
Thomas with them.” The doubting disciple 
did not cut himself off from communion with 
his brethren; when they met for prayer and 
fellowship he was there with them. Very 
humbly I would suggest to those still whose 
own faith is perplexed, if such there be here to- 
day, that here they have an example for 
themselves. Do not, I would say to them, do 
not, if you have any love of Christ, let your 
doubts and difficulties be a reason for cutting 
yourselves off from the Christian society, or 
from public worship. It may be that you 
have more faith than you think (“if you 
desire faith, then you’ve faith enough”); 
though, perhaps, through some defect of 
temperament, you have not made the full 
venture ; or even if you find a portion of the 
Church service to which you cannot give a 
whole-hearted assent, there will be other 
parts which still bring you nearer to God. 
The loss of public worship is a far greater 
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loss than most people imagine, and those who 
sever themselves from it—who deliberately 
refuse, for the sake of their private opinions, 
to take their share in the public and solemn 
recognition of the Father of our Spirits—too 
often, though they know it not, cut them- 
selves adrift from an elevating and purifying 
influence, and sink into a state of isolated 
self-satisfaction which is fatal to growth of 
character. Use such light as you have and 
take care not to darken it, or to cut yourself 
off from it. Be true to Christ—if it only be 
with the loving doubt of a Thomas—be true 
to Him, and it may be that you shall have his 
reward, and that on your wondering eyes 
shall break the vision of the King in His 
beauty! “And Thomas said unto Him, My 
Lord and my God!” 


“For all thy rankling doubts so sore, 
Love thou thy Saviour still; 
Him for thy Lord and God adore, 
And ever do His will. 
Though vexing thoughts may seem to last, 
Let not thy soul be quite o’er-cast, 
Soon will He show thee all His wounds and say, 
Long have I known thy name ; know thou My face 
alway!’”’ 


“THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER” 


“THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER” 


(PREACHED ON THE LAST SUNDAY OF THE 
YEAR) 


‘Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God, and keep His commandments.” —Ecciestastus xii. 13. 


Ir seems at first sight a most surprising thing 
that the Book of Ecclesiastes should be found 
at allin the Canon of Holy Scripture; and the 
fact that it is there warns us how careful we 
should be not to define too narrowly the 
limits of inspiration. Let us see fora moment 
what the book is. Its precise date cannot be 
determined, but it seems to be certain that it 
is not earlier than the fourth century before 
Christ, and it is possible that it may be as late 
as 200 B.c. The writer, as you know, assumes 
the character of Solomon, the great king who 
had lived many hundreds of years before him. 
This assumption is, of course, not intended to 
deceive any one; he simply uses the great king 


in the same way as a dramatist might express 
199 
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his own sentiments through one of his cha- 
racters; as Shakspeare, for instance, moralises 
through the mouth of Cardinal Wolsey on the 
“vanity of human wishes,” and the transient 
nature of human glory. Thus it was quite 
natural that a late Jew should place his senti- 
ments in the mouth of that king whose glory 
was a tradition of his countrymen. 

And now for the work itself. It is a strange 
and very beautiful composition, but, as I have 
said, not the sort of book which, on previous 
theories of our own, we should have expected 
to find in the Bible. For instead of any clear 
message of faith and hope, it is evidently the 
expression of a man who does not know what 
to believe, who vacillates between hope and 
despair, now swayed in one and now in 
another direction—a man of many and various 
moods. It has been compared to a famous 
modern poem, the “ Two Voices,” of Tennyson. 
That poem is, as you will remember, a 
dialogue between the two voices which are for 
ever speaking in the human heart. The poet 
first hears the melancholy accents which seem 
to say 

“Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ?”’ 
and the other tones which reply— 


‘Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made”; 
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and so the dialogue goes on until at length the 
better and brighter side prevails; until there 
dawns upon the poet’s heart a “day-spring 
from on high,” and as he watches the people 
go to church, and walks through the daisied 
fields full of life, he wonders why he had 
made choice 


“To commune with that barren voice 
Than him that said, Rejoice, rejoice!” 


But Ecclesiastes leads up to no such confident 
or triumphant end. There is no clear victory 
of faith at the end ofit. It has been thought, 
indeed, by some writers that the passages 
which strike a more believing note, such as 
“The spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it,” or “Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments,” may be the insertion of another hand 
or other hands, anxious to redeem the work 
from its prevailing gloom. This, however, is 
a view which, personally, I hesitate to accept ; 
we are justified, I believe, as we read this 
book, in thinking that it was the composition 
of one who really had no settled mind, who 
alternated between hope and despair; who 
saw gleams of light which gave way all too 
soon to darkness, and again fitfully re- 
appeared. He passes in review his own life 
and the world in general. The whole work is 
set in the minor key. At the very beginning 
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come the words which, as a melancholy 
refrain, are repeated at the close of every 
new passage, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, all is vanity.” And then he sets out 
to find the chief blessing of life, if indeed life 
has any blessings. He dwells on the fruitless- 
ness of human labour; men toil and toil, but 
the world goes on just the same; the winds 
still blow in the old way, and the rivers run 
into the sea. He had tried many things. He 
had tried wisdom and had found that much 
wisdom is much sorrow. He had _ tried 
pleasure; he had gone through the whole 
round of it, and had found “no profit under 
the sun.” He had tried the study of human 
nature, but, so far as he could see, fools and 
sages came to much the same at last; 


‘“‘Tmperial Cesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


He had tried riches, but is depressed by the 
conviction that he is only laying them up for 
others to misuse them. At one time he is 
inclined to think that the best thing a man 
can do is to “eat and drink, for to-morrow 
he dies”; at another time he finds a short- 
lived consolation in the prospect of quiet 
domestic happiness; yet this also comes to 
an end. He is puzzled and wretched; like 
Hamlet he feels the weary weight of all this 
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unintelligible world. He cannot make out 
whether there be a Providence or no; as he 
surveys human society, it seems all topsy- 
turvy ; wise and foolish fare very much alike, 
and the race is not to the swift or the battle to 
the strong ; yet, at other times, the belief in 
God and a future judgment seems to be 
irresistible, and he bids men think of these 
things before the inevitable hour; and as he 
mentions that hour, he suddenly bursts into 
a magnificent description of the close of life, 
using apparently the image of a storm 
bursting over some Syrian town* at the 
close of day ...the “darkening of the 
sun and moon” before it; the withdrawing 
of those who look out through the windows ; 
the hushing of songs in the house, the distaste 
for the luxuries of the table, the caper-berry 
and the almond,... the stilling of that 
sound most familiar to Eastern ears, the low 
grinding of the mills in the evening.... 
and then he passes to other metaphors. 
“Life is like a golden lamp suspended from the 
ceiling, but one day the chain will break, and 
the light will be extinguished ; or it is like the . 
pitcher going to the village fountain, liable at 
any moment to be dashed in pieces . . . or it 
is like the wheel by which water is drawn 
from the well, worn by years of service. . . 
* See “ Book of Ecclesiastes,” by Samuel Cox, D.D. 
14 
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Even so man wears away ; even so his dust 
shall return to the earth as it was; and is that 
the end? He appears to hesitate; he is on the 
brink of a great hope; his “hand is on the door” 
and partly opens it. “The spirit shall return 
to God who gave it;” it was a great hope— 
almost too great—for even as he speaks he 
seems to slam the door again, and his voice 
breaks into the old wail, “ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity.” 

And yet, after all, even this is not the final 
word. He resolves to make one more great 
effort; all these various experiences—these 
shifting scenes of chance and circumstance— 
is no thread running through them all? is 
there no moral of the tale? After all these 
wanderings has he come across any deeper 
lesson than that which he learned long ago? 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom!” So the boy had been taught; and 
now the old man wonders whether it may not 
be, not only the beginning, but the end... 
When so much is dark, is not one path clear ? 
one thing plain? * Let us hear the conclusion 
of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep His 
commandments: for this is the whole duty 
of man.” 


Such, then, is the book of Ecclesiastes ; and, 
I repeat, that to find it in the Bible is, at first 
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sight, very astonishing. Yet how good it is to 
think that in this Divine Library there is 
room for it! that there is a place, not only for 
the deeds of heroes and the visions of prophets, 
and the prayers of saints, and the praises of 
psalmists—but also for the “confessions of an 
inquiring spirit,” for the questions, the cries, 
the doubts of a soul which knows not what to 
make of life, and frankly owns that it cannot 
solve the riddle of existence; that the Spirit, 
who searches the deep things of God, can own 
in this painful search for truth and light a soul 
which, in its own fashion, is “seeking after 
God if haply it may find Him,” amid the vanity 
of earthly things! It shows how human the 
Bible is as wellas Divine. And this, no doubt, 
is one reason that Ecclesiastes appeals, has 
always appealed, to men in its own way, 
because it is so hwinan, because it expresses so 
forcibly and pathetically what in all ages the 
life of men has seemed to be; because it feels 
the sense of tears in mortal things; all that 
touches our own hearts, and has always 
touched all hearts, in the thought of the 
brevity and vanity of human life; its waste 
and failure; the weakening of the strong and 
the fading of the beautiful— 


“ Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 


It is a voice which is heard in all literature ; 
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and, especially, in what is always the deepest 
and truest literature, the poetry of the world. 
It is expressed in various times and various 
manners; at one time in the melancholy 
verses of Omar— 
“The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone,” 


or at another, in such words as those of one of 
our own singers— 


“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying.” 
Such verses as these always come home, just 
because they express what every one sees and 
feels : the secret anguish and discontent of the 
human heart at what seems to be the “ vanity” 
of life. But though, in one sense, expressing 
the feeling of all ages, there is also something 
surprisingly modern about Ecclesiastes, some- 
thing which touches us in the present day. 
Let me mention two points :—(1) There is the 
sense of the permanence and dominance of 
physical law; “ The sun ariseth and the sun 
goeth down.... The wind goeth toward 
the south, and returneth again according to 
his circuit: all the rivers run into the sea: the 
thing that has been is that which shall be.” 
Here we seem to have the germs of those con- 
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ceptions which modern science has so much 
developed; that sense of law which sometimes 
seems to exclude the providence of God, 
and leave man the plaything of physical 
forces ; and (2) there is the effort to find rest 
and satisfaction in material luxury—an effort 
made in all ages, but not least, certainly, in 
our own. ... It is a subject on which lack 
of time forbids me to dilate this morning, but 
I think that, on each of these points, Ecclesi- 
astes comes to us with a certain power of 
comfort. The religious difficulties of our own 
day, which we suppose to be so new and 
startling, are not really new at all, though 
they may be felt more intensely than at some 
other times. That chief difficulty of our time, 
as some feel it, the sense of being in the 
grasp of relentless physical force, was felt by 
this man more than 2,000 years ago: it has 
been felt by millions; yet religion has survived 
it, because deeper than all our difficulties there 
are the needs of the soul; and the voice of the 
Preacher is weaker than the voice of the 
Psalmist, “ Like as the hart desireth the water- 
brooks, so longeth my soul after Thee, O God.” 
There, there still, is the thirst of the soul, 
which cannot be extinguished by all our doubts ; 
and which, no more in our days than in those 
of the Preacher, can be satisfied by any 
material luxury. ... Do you not know it? 
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Have you not tried it, some of you? and have 
you, too, never murmured like him, “ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity”? 

My brethren, we are not in the same position 
as Ecclesiastes. “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” We cannot escape the 
glory of the Incarnation, the light which it 
throws upon all human life. Even the old 
Preacher reached this at last—‘ the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep 
His commandments.” Where much is dark, he 
seems to say, still the way of duty lies plain ; 
still there is a voice in our own hearts which 
we dare not disobey. 

That much was clear to Ecclesiastes; how 
much more clear must it be to us in whose 
ears the songs of Christmas now are ringing ? 
For what does it mean, this Christmas festival ? 
What does it mean, this Child wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger ? 
What does it mean except that beneath all the 
obscurity, the dark riddles, and perplexities of 
life, we are assured with a great assurance 
that there does lie the changeless, the eternal 
life and love of God? That is the Christmas 
message; and in the light of it all life is 
changed and glorified. We may not say any 
longer, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” Even 
now, as you know, there are times when we 
are inclined to say it, and most of all perhaps 
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we are tempted to echo that old wail in the 
closing days of the year. Another twelve 
months passed away! “We bring our years 
to an end, as it were a tale that is told.” 
How swiftly they pass! What changes are 
all around us! “Change and decay in all 
around we see!” Is there anything which 
lasts? Is there anything that abides? “Yes,” 
is the answer of our own poet, “God and the 
soul stand sure.” And the poet can only 
speak in this way because he himself has 
heard the greater words of St. John: “ And 
we know that the Son of God is come, and 
hath given us an understanding that we may 
know Him that is true, and we are in Him 
that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God and eternal life. Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” Note 
the contrast; on the one side, the true, the 
real, the abiding—God, Jesus Christ, eternal 
life; on the other, shadows, spectres, appear- 
ances, idols—the things that pass, and perish, 
and decay. Oh, little children, surely this is the 
message of the Preacher as well as of the 
Apostle ; it is the message of the dying year. 
Little children, keep yourselves from shadows, 
keep yourselves from idols ; look in your own 
souls for a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God! 
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